THE. THEATRE. 


First Nights of My Young Days. 


By GODFREY TURNER. 
CONCLUDING PAPER. 


ILL a period of maturity in my career as a frequenter of the play- 
house, it was my pride to watch every performance from the pit. 
How well can I recall the pits of all the London theatres that were 
in existence down to eighteen hundred and fifty! Before the time of 
orchestra stalls, the pit, and especially its traditional third row, 
‘contained all the critics and regular “first-nighters.” Not that 
first-night attendances were then so fashionable as they are now. 
Morning newspapers were few, and their readers were less eager for 
information than are we of the present day. Those clever men who 
wrote the notices of new plays and first appearances, and who have 
since become history, were not always in a great hurry to perform 
their work. There were no long runs, most of the houses being 
licensed only for short periods, so that unless the attraction was, in 
the literal understanding of the word, respectable, it went without 
notice in the public prints. Is it not on record that Edmund Kean 
made his first bow in London to half empty benches, insomuch that 
a chronicler of the event expressed his unqualified wonder that so 
small a body of people could have “kicked up such a row” in 
manifestation of their astonished delight ? And have not I myself 
told how thin a house was that which stamped with approval the 
first essay of Charlotte Cushman at the house in Oxford Street ? Yes, 
indeed, my memory of all the pits, before encroachments on their 
boundaries were made, is green. I remember especially those 
of Drury Lane, the Haymarket, the Lyceum, the old Olympic, and 
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the old Adelphi. Most uncomfortable pits were these last two, as, 

indeed, discomfort and dinginess throughout were characteristic of 
both buildings, even in their palmiest history, when Fred Yates led 
the best comic and melodramatic forces ever gathered on one stage, 

and Madame Vestris was nightly witching pit, boxes, and gallery 
by her performance of Pandora, in ‘Olympic Revels.” The pit of 
Drury Lane was first improved by Macready, when he inaugurated 
his management by dividing the benches into separate seats, a 
notable innovation which has long since lost its novelty. The old 
pit of the Haymarket is to me the most affectionately memorable. 
The house being built on the old plan, by which the pit really is a 
pit, sunk below the level of the ground, there was this further 

peculiarity, the squareness of the interior, shutting in the pit on all 
sides. In other theatres, this part of the house extends far back 
beneath the boxes, but the Haymarket pit, as I remember it, had a 
long row of seats at the back, to which I generally resorted, because 
the position was somewhat raised, so as to afford a good view of the 
stage, but having this counterbalancing disadvantage, a long brass 
rod which protected the panel mouldings of the lowest range of 
boxes, but at the same time vexed the shoulder blades of the rear- 
ward pittites, who sat right against it. 

On a certain evening in the ’Forties, somewhat past the middle of 
the decade, but I have no playbill or other record to witness my 
accuracy, I sat with a friend on the third or fourth of the hard rough 
benches in the old Adelphi pit, to see Mr. Buckstone’s new melo- 
drama, ‘“‘Green Bushes,” the first time it was presented to the 
public. This, of course, was long after the days of Fred Yates and 
the first series of Buckstone pieces ; so that I, having begun the 
world, thought myself an old authority concerning the drama, and 
was much in the critical mood of a laudator temporis acti, disposed 
from my advanced point of view, being then about twenty, to 
assume a falling off in dramatic authorship generally, and Mr. 
Buckstone’s in particular. But as this new melodrama proceeded, 
I became interested more and more, condemning only the sheer 
buffoonery, in one long scene, of Wright and Bedford, who pressed 
into their comic business a genuine actor, O. Smith. That the piece 
has ever since been played, on the whole, nearly as well as by the 
original company it would be preposterous to assert. The unap- 
proachable Miami of Celeste, the sweet, womanly Geraldine of Mrs. 
Yates, the impulsive Nelly of Mrs. Fitzwilliam (whose successor in 
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the part was Miss Woolgar), and the picturesque Wild Murtogh of 
O. Smith can never be forgotten in the lifetime of survivors. Charles 
Selby, not a brilliant actor by any means, gave, in spite of his 
lumbering manner and husky voice, a sympathetic presentment of 
the unfortunate Connor O’Kennedy, whose dissolute brother George, 
the tool of Wild Murtogh, had a far better representative in the 
useful and pleasing actor, Hudson, than the part, a somewhat weak 
one, required. Wright and his “dear Zany”—the Zany of a 
Zany—Paul Bedford, who was a capable chorister spoilt by years 
that certainly did not in his case “ bring the philosophic mind,” had 
parts which in the mere writing were tolerably droll, Muster 
Grinnidge and Jack Gong, but which were so outrageously bur- 
lesqued on the stage that only an Adelphi audience of that period 
could have abstained from hissing. A bit of the tragi-comedy of 
real life may be fitly embalmed in all future records of Mr. Bedford. 
His ridiculous elaboration of the phrase, “I believe you, my bhoy,” 
with a prolonged sonorous emphasis on the last word, which he 
made almost polysyllabic by rolling it out to a seemingly endless 
length, was caught up by the ’Arry of that time, and perpetually 
dinned in the Cockney ear. One day Mr. Bedford was the unwil- 
ling witness, at Bow-street Police-court, against a scamp charged 
with forgery, the name feloniously used being Mr. Bedford’s own. 
That Paul was a soft-hearted as well as a soft-headed man, everyone 
might believe who gazed in his stolidly good-tempered face. 
When he was desired to look at the incriminated document, and to 
say whether the signature was his, he made answer as follows :—“I 
am deeply pained to say it is not, for I’ve known him ever since he 
was a little bho-o-oy,” and thereupon began to weep. 

The drama of “ Green Bushes” is as venerable as age can make 
it, and, as regards the acting, de mortuis,.etc. There is, truly, 
nothing but good to be spoken of such performances as those con- 
nected, in theatrical annals, with the names of Mrs. Yates, Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam, and the Mr. Smith whose distinguishing initial was 
derived from his representation of Obi, in “ Three-fingered Jack.” 
I spare my readers any recapitulation of a plot so well known as 
that of ‘‘ Green Bushes,” and will only say that acting more truly 
pathetic than was bestowed by Mrs. Yates on the character of 
Geraldine never graced the British stage. 

First nights at the Olympic and Lyceum rise quickly and vividly 
before me. The management of the Wigans at the former, and of 
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Charles Mathews, with his first wife, and afterwards with his second, 
at the latter, are so fresh in my mind as to seem affairs of last season. 
But before the glories of “The Golden Branch,” “The Island of 
Jewels,” “The King of the Peacocks,” and other neatly polished 
extravaganzas of the Planché time, when actors like Harley, Buck- 
stone, H. Hall, and Frank Matthews spoke their lines with the 
scrupulous correctness due to the accomplished author, the Keeleys 
had preceded Madame Vestris at the Lyceum. It was under their 
régime that many good things took me there on First Nights. 
Gilbert A’Beckett’s burlesque of “The Forty Thieves,” with the tall 
and surpassingly graceful Miss Fairbrother (first to introduce the 
true Hungarian polka on the stage) as Abdallah, Keeley as 
Hassarac, his gem of a partner in life and life-like art, as Morgiana, 
Frank Matthews as Ali Baba, Miss Woolgar as Mrs. Ali Baba, 
Alfred Wigan as Mustapha the cobbler—played with an Irish accent 
—Mr. H. J. Turner as Cassim Baba, and Miss Pincott (Mrs. Alfred 
Wigan in later days) as the Queen of the Fairies, or rather as 
“Chief Inspector of the Fairy Police,” was the main attraction 
at the opening of the Keeley management. But A’Beckett’s 
form of extravaganza was very different from Planché’s, 
and pretended to nothing like its delicacy and aroma, but on the 
other hand was full of the fruitiness and body of new wine. 
Modernism was its principle, and a keen sense of the ridiculous 
gave it both colour and zest. Some way had been made when Miss 
Julia Fortescue, an excellent actress under Macready’s Drury Lane 
management, joined the Lyceum company; and a further space of 
time had elapsed when Albert Smith dramatised, with the 
consent and, if I am right in my remembrance of fact, co-operation, 
or assistance of the author, Dickens’s novel of “ Martin Chuzzlewit.’’ 
In this drama, Pecksniff was played by Frank Matthews, got up with 
ludicrous fidelity to the etchings of Hablét Browne; Drinkwater 
Meadows, specially engaged for the part, was Tom Pinch; Emery 
was a rough and terribly life-like Jonas Chuzzlewit; Keeley was 
Mrs. Gamp ; Mrs. Keeley was the lad, Bailey; Miss Woolgar was 
Mercy Pecksniff; Alfred Wigan was Montague Tigg; and, well, 
that is about all, I think. A spirited prologue in rhyme, by Albert 
Smith, was spoken with sympathetic brightness and perfect effect, 
by Mrs. Keeley as Bailey, and of all dramatic versions of Dickensian 
fiction, ‘“‘ Martin Chuzzlewit”’ was perhaps the most successful. At 
a later period, “The Cricket on the Hearth,” in which Dickens 
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certainly had a share with Albert Smith as adapter for the stage, 
was produced, with Mrs. Keeley as Dot; Mr. Keeley as Caleb 
Plummer; Emery as John Peerybingle ; Meadows as Tackleton ; 
and a débutante, Miss Mary Keeley, as Bertha, the blind girl. Well 
taught by her father and mother, watched, aided, and encouraged 
by them also, the young lady, with her own natural aptitude, 
could not but succeed. Those were the _ principal First 
Nights at which I “assisted” during the Keeley management 
at the Lyceum. 

I had seen all the Planché extravaganzas, for the production of 
which Madame Vestris held a peerless repute—and, by the bye, it 
is a fact to be chronicled for what it is worth, that the term, 
“ transformation-scene,” now associated with every modern panto- 
mine, was originated by the splendid “ transformation” of the palm 
tree, in the final tableau of ‘‘ The Golden Branch”—and had also 
shared the hilarity of a crowded house, on the historic evening when 
Maddison Morton’s undying farce of “ Box and Cox” was played 
for the first time, the players being Mr. Harley, Mr. Buckstone, and 
Mrs, Macnamara. On subsequent occasions, Charles Mathews took 
Buckstone’s place, and made a poor, fidgety kind of Box, as inferior 
to Buckstone’s original as Compton’s Cox afterwards was to Harley’s, 
or as Webster’s Sir Charles Coldstream at the Adelphi was to the 
Coldstream of Mathews. But the accomplished comedian was an 
invaluable adjunct of Planchéan extravaganza. Though he spoke 
blank verse invariably as prose, he never marred it by verbal 
alterations. It ran smoothly as patter-singing from his lips, and a 
musical ear could easily disengage its rhythm. A bad day for 
burlesque was that in which Planché ceased to be regarded as its 
chieftain. His versification, which, as my friend Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards would say, whatever it was mof, was neat, maintained a 
standard that no burlesque actor worthy the name could venture to 
desert. The authorship and the delivery re-acted each upon each. 
So long as the performer respected the playwright, so long was the 
latter punctilious in his work. This mutual respect was not to last. 
It terminated when the writer of burlesque punned without point, 
rhymed without reason, played upon words and penned no word to 
the wise, took flying shots at folly—and missed the mark. Then 
the player had no resource but in the gagging and tomfoolery which 
have brought burlesque to a bad end, though not, I am fain to say, 
an untimely one. 
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The most memorable First Night I ever experienced and enjoyed 
at the Lyceum, in those times, was when “ The Game of Specula- 
tion” was produced. I was then intimate with the author, and, 
being associated with him in many matters, was in the secret of this 
particular work. As is well known, the comedy was taken from 
Balzac’s “‘ Mercadet,” but, so far from being a mere translation, it 
contains many epigrammatic touches, which, French as they seemed 
in their surface-wit, were nevertheless perfectly original in their 
solid English intention. Complimented on the exactness of his 
accounts when he is positively bankrupt, Mr. Affable Hawk makes 
this fine philosophical observation, “‘ Order is the hypocrisy of com- 
merce.” I am not quite sure, at the moment of writing these 
words, but I don’t think their equivalent is to be found in “ Mer- 
cadet.” The chief part, played by Mathews, is one of the longest 
in any acting edition of any English play, being two or three 
lengths longer than Hamlet. When the comedy, which had 
been dictated by Lewes to a shorthand writer, the MS. being 
required in hot haste, and having occupied only two or three days 
in production, was brought to a triumphant conclusion on the stage, 
the house positively rang from floor to roof with calls for the 
author. Then it was that Mr. Robert Roxby, who had played a 
principal part uncommonly well, stepped in front of the curtain, and 
said, “Ladies and gentlemen, the author of this piece is Mr. 
Slingsby Lawrence.” I was as much mystified by this announce- 
ment as anyone else in the theatre, cognisant of the truth, could 
have been; and I heard very soon afterwards from Lewes himself 
that only at the last moment, having resolved on masking his 
identity, he had improvised his new nom de plume. He was, indeed, 
a man of many aliases, and at that time was writing, with the 
signature “ Vivian,” in a weekly journal of somewhat advanced 
speculative thought, in which I too was closely concerned from its 
commencement in 1850. Some day, will one of the survivors of 
the little band, now lessened almost to a melancholy unit, have the 
courage to tell the story of ‘“ The Leader”? 

In what department of literature was not George Henry Lewes a 
successful worker? When I first met him in the house of Leigh 
Hunt early in 1850, he had won the fellowship and esteem of the 
coterie, and, as the ill-fated Marchioness d’Ossoli said of him, qualify- 
ing an unfavourable judgment, was one of the few who were allowed 
to interrupt, sometimes dissentingly, Carlyle. As the author of at 
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least two novels, “ Ranthorpe,” and “ Rose, Blanche, and Violet,” as 
well as of the best if not the only good “ Biographical History of 
Philosophy” in the language, several physiological works, the “ Life of 
Goethe” (a text-book in Germany at the present day), a treatise 
particularly well known to all English lovers of the drama, “ On 
Actors and Acting,” about a dozen pieces for the stage, including one 
or two of some pretension, and many volumes on every kind of 
learned and scientific subject, Lewes might well be described as a 
versatile writer, or with even more significance, in his own ter- 
minology, as a “ miscellanist.” His long spectacular piece, in seven 
acts with a prologue, “A Chain of Events,” is another of my First 
Night memories in connection with the Lyceum, as probably the 
most elaborate production till that time ever seen upon the stage of 
any European theatre. 

Longo intervallo came Charles Dillon to carry on the tradition of 
Lyceum management. Weare now approaching time present, and my 
retrospects must end with the ’Fifties. Dillon began with “Belphegor 
the Mountebank,” an Enplish version of “ Paillasse,” in which 
Frederic Lemaitre played the strolling hero. Honestly, after all 
that John Oxenford had been saying about Dillon’s performance, 
which I had not seep till his First Night ofthe Lyceum management, 
I was disappointed ; perhaps my old friend had led me to expect 
too much. At all events I expected more, a great deal more, than 
Charles Dillon gave me. I thought his fun forced and his pathos 
poor and mouthy; but then I had seen and had not forgotten the 
great Frederick. Especially in the scene of the fétechampitre did I 
miss in Dillon the touch of true nature in the Frenchman. When the 
boy, fooling on the tub, turns faint and nearly falls off, a lady steps 
up to the mountebank and asks what ails the lad. Lemaitre’s acting 
here sent a shudder through the house. Mingling deep affection 
for his boy, alarm at his condition, anxious interest in the progress 
of the fooling, and a sort of querulous resentment of its interruption, 
Lemaitre replied in an impatient rather than emotional “aside,” 
which, by its terrible reality, thrilled the audience. //a faim, Madame; 
that was all, merely that ; the boy was only famine-stricken and sinking 
with weakness, but would be all right presently, and funnier than ever. 
Charles Dillon’s stagey artificial “he is hungry” would not do, I 
thought ; but it seemed the actor knew his British public pretty well 
by heart, and he made his point with such success as to win a round 
of applause. Nor on the whole, if the too good-natured critic had not 
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discounted with cruel kindness the merit of Charles Dillon’s per- 
formance, was it by any means a bad one. 

Belphegor’s henchman, or assistant droll, was played by Mr. J. L. 
Toole, then in the early years of his popular career. This clever 
comedian and widely respected man had previously acted at the St. 
James’s, before which he had taken paddle-practice as an amateur, 
and had favourably impressed many old stagers who went to see him 
in an entertainment at a literary institution in one of the South 
London suburbs, I think it was Walworth, but will not be sure, a3 it 
might have been Brixton, Peckham, or Camberwell. ‘When in 
doubt, say ‘Walworth,’” which has a good general over-the- 
waterishness about it. If I am not mistaken, the ever-afterwards-to- 
be-admired Miss Marie Wilton made her London début on that same 
evening as Henri, the mountebank’s son, a part which she played 
with infinite grace and delicacy. ‘‘ Belphegor ” was followed on 
the opening night, and for a long run of nights, by a burlesque of 
“The Winter’s Tale,” re-named ‘Perdita,” the author, William 
Brough, essaying the character of Polixenes. The stately Mrs. 
Leicester Buckingham, as Hermione, looked every inch a queen, 
and an exquisite statue. It was Mr. Calhaem, I remember now, who 
burlesqued the tyrannical Leontes in his peculiarly dry manner, Of 
course Autolycus was Toole, who played the rogue as realistically as 
if he were not burlesquing but simply interpreting Shakespeare. He 
sang a whistling duet with Miss Woolgar, as Prince Florizel, who 
in turn sang, with Miss Wilton, the dainty little Perdita, two other 
duets, one of which was an ingenious blend of “A Rose-tree in full 
bearing,” and “ Sing-song, Polly, won’t you try me, oh,” the point 
béing a controversy between the singers as to the tune, one main- 
taining it to be Irish, the other Yankee. 

The dreaded fate of theatres overtook the old Olympic, which 
had had its ups and downs, notably its downs, from the brilliant and 
tasteful management of Madame Vestris, through a long declension 
of managements, some of which were commonwealths, others chop- 
pings and changings between George Wild and persons equally 
hazardous in their undertakings, till really a fire seemed a stroke of 
good fortvae. Still in the cloudiest night of old Olympic fortunes 
there were many bright gleams from time totime. In such breaks of 
light, or as occasional illuminants of the surrounding darkness, came 
to fix themselves on life-long memory Mrs. Stirling, Leigh Murray, 
Compton, G. V. Brooke. These were among the “old” Olym- 
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pians. Farren took command for a time, and under his government 
the phenomenal Robson burlesqued Shylock with such concentra- 
tion of energy as to engender an idea that he could have played the 
real Shylock with a reflex from the genius of Edmund Kean. In 
the year 1849, the theatee as I had known it from my earliest years 
was burnt down, its place being speedily filled by a new structure, 
of which a Mr. Walter Watts was the proprietor or lessee. Opening 
with a remarkably strong comedy company,which included Compton, 
Ryder, Meadows, Frank Matthews, Mr. and Mrs. Wigan, Mrs. 
Seymour, and Miss M. Oliver, the leading star in tragedy being 
G. V. Brooke, this Mr. Watts carried on his enterprise for a time 
swimmingly. At the beginning of the year 1850—it could not have 
been later than March, for an abundantly sufficient reason, which I 
shall presently state—Lewes’s tragedy, “The Noble Heart,” in 
which the author, being for an ugly man a strikingly presentable actor, 
had played some months previously in Manchester and Liverpool, 
was produced at the new house in Wych Street. Some little 
resemblance, but a very little, between this play and “Le Comte 
Hermann” of the elder Dumas raised that question of originality 
which so frequently and so foolishly engages public thought in an 
age that sets mere novelty and inventiveness of fable above creative 
force of characterisation and vitality of motive. A writer in the 
“Courrier de l’Europe” set the windy dispute flying, but chronology 
soon settled it in favour of Lewes, who simply informed his assail- 
ant on a point fatal to the latter’s contention. ‘The Noble Heart” 
had preceded “Le Comte Hermann” by nearly a twelvemonth, but 
then the smart French critic could not have been expected to know 
much about Liverpool and Manchester. 

Nothing could excel the magnificence and liberality of the Olympic 
management. It seemed to make little difference, or none whatever, 
to Mr. Watts that the public rendered but poor support to the 
enterprise. On he went, as I have said, swimmingly. Who was 
Mr. Watts? The question is pertinently answered by Mr. Edmund 
Yates, in his pleasantly and faithfully narrated ‘ Recollections and 
Experiences.’’ Who was Mr. Watts? “ Personally, a cheery, light- 
hearted, pleasant little man, of convivial and champagne-supper-giving 
tendencies. What was he? Actors in those days were, as a rule, not 
very clear about business matters ; they knew he was not an actor, 
they thought he was ‘something in the City.’ Something in the 
City must be, it was opined, a good berth. The position which 
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Walter Watts really occupied in the City was that of a clerk ata com- 
paratively small salary in an insurance office, and the money on which 
he had lived in luxury and carried out his theatrical speculations was 
obtained by fraud. By ingenious alterations in the pass-books and 
ledgers, aided, one would imagine, by gross carelessness on the part 
of responsible officials ”—you see it all now. The gross carelessness 
and the ingenious alterations of pass-books and ledgers have some- 
thing like a chemical affinity,” producing, so to speak, oscitatiate of 
fraud. 

The bubble burst. The Ides of March had come for Mr. Walter 
Watts, and all but gone. He had carried on his game at the insurance 
office to the tune of seventy thousand pounds before the trick was 
“blown.” Then was Mr. Watts endowed very suddenly by a plain- 
clothes constable with iron bracelets. The Olympic closed 
its doors just when Douglas Jerrold had a five-act play in rehearsal 
—there was quite a Jerroldomania at the time—while an historical 
tragedy by Westland Marston had been accepted; and poor, 
knavish, light whiskered, light hearted, convivial Mr. Watts was 
called upon to appear on another scene, and to be the central actor 
in another tragedy. I quote again from the autobiographic pages of 
Edmund Yates: “There was some technical legal difficulty in 
framing the indictment against him, and he was actually convicted 
of stealing ‘a piece of paper.’ A point of law was reserved, but 
afterwards given against him ; he was sentenced to ten years’ trans- 
portation, but committed suicide the same night by hanging himself 
to the grating of his cell.” Such are the facts precisely and 
accurately set forth by Mr. Yates, facts which, from my own know- 
ledge and memory, I can confirm to the letter. 

Many were the First Nights which took me to the stalls of the 
Olympic during the management of Mr. and Mrs. Wigan ; but the 
first of all, the opening night of their succession, shall be the last 
for me to dwell upon. Thus, I intend to shut out all reminiscences 
of subsequent events, either in Wigan’s reign, or in the after period, 
throughout which Robson held divided sway with Emden. I might, 
indeed, have greatly extended this series of papers; but, lest others 
should begin to cry, “ Hold, enough,” I lay down the pen before it 
is weary. The ability to say that one remembers the First Nights of 
Charles Mathews and John Ryder is now getting somewhat rare, 
and those who can speak of Mario’s début at the London opera, or 
can boast of having listened to the departing notes of Rubini, 
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Mario’s great predecessor on the same boards, may, by the young 
and thoughtless, be classified with those wonders of longevity, 
Waterloo veterans, But be it remembered that sexagenarians, firm 
on their legs, wearing their own undyed and scarcely bleached hair, 
and with sound teeth in their heads, are in that healthy, mnemonic 
condition. Though more than fifty-five years have gone over my 
head since, as a child, I saw my first play, and either then, or in 
returning from a similar treat, beheld the sky all aglow with the 
flames that destroyed the old Houses of Parliament, this only makes 
me sixty-two, and son of a lady who, at the age of ninety-three, still 
calls me her “ boy.” 

And now, to the last of my memorable First Nights! It was 
with Lewes and a few other friends and colleagues that I went to 
Wigan’s opening performance. <A revue, or piece d’occasion, entitled 
“The Camp at the Olympic,” had been written by Planché, and this 
was played first. 

Enter, the Manager and his wife on a bare stage. “Run on a 
pair of flats” is the first*order given by Mr. Wigan, and the 
pfompter, who is in attendance to assist in giving directions, 
ominously smiles. A very dingy old carpenter’s scene, representing 
the tents of Richard and Richmond, on Bosworth Plain, is then set, 
and is declared by the manager to be “so old that it’s actually new.” 
All dramatic phases are then personified, and passed on parade. 
Mrs. Chatterly, with admirable assumption of mock-dignity, 
undisturbed by the irreverent jokes and exuberant saltatory antics of 
Robson as Burlesque, the arch banter of Mrs. Stirling as Comedy, 
and the general display of unfeeling levity by all the surrounding 
personages, among whom are Spectacle (Mr. Emery), Pantomime 
(Mr. Harwood Cooper, made up as a clown), Fancy (Miss Priscilla 
Horton), Opera, and Ballet; appeared as Tragedy, and spoke with 
due solemnity some of Planché’s most effective lines. The 
“occasional piece ” being ended, Tom Taylor’s “ Plot and Passion ” 
was presented for the first time, and achieved a triumph mainly 
ascribable to the acting of Robson—which, by its intensity, reminded 
many of us of Bouffé—in the part of Desmarets. Fouché, about 
whose wonderful sagacity one is continually hearing all through the 
piece, without being able to detect a single sign of it, was played by 
Emery. Mrs. Stirling was a superb Marie de Fontanges, and 
seemed to inspire Alfred Wigan, who played Henri de Neuville, a 
part he soon relinquished to Mr. Leslie, who, in the early 
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representations, had a minor character assigned him. There was a 
little mystery about this same “ Plot and Passion,” which would 
seem never to have been quite cleared up. For some weeks the 
bills bore a notification that the piece was “by Tom Taylor and 
John Lang.” The latter, who had been editing an East Indian 
paper, the Mofusilite, arrived in London from Bombay about this 
time, but neither he nor Taylor seemed disposed to throw much 
light on the real question of authorship, when, at a later time, the 
topic was renewed. 

I have done. My task of recalling these First Nights has been a 
pleasure to me, and, I hope, to many of my readers. To these, for 
their indulgence ; to my old and esteemed friend, the editor, for his 
valued encouragement ; and to all who have assisted in their publi- 
cation, I tender my sincere thanks. 
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The Drama in Spain. 


By T. MALCOLM WATSON. 


‘HE present position of the drama in Spain is not one upon 
which Spaniards are to be congratulated. Ofwriters with the 
least pretension to stand in the first rank, it is impossible, with 
perhaps one exception, to name any. Nor has the public hitherto 
shown much disposition to encourage those whose desire it is to 
raise the stage out of the slough into which it has fallen. It is true 
that the first representation of a play by Echegaray brings together 
all that is best in the intellectual world of Madrid, while several 
columns of praise and criticism are devoted to the subject by the 
newspapers next morning. But the fact remains that the classical 
drama, as but a few years ago was asserted here of Shakespeare, 
spells ruin to managers. The success, if success there be, is purely 
literary, the real playgoers holding aloof and displaying an apathy 
in striking contrast with the enthusiasm which is a recognised feature 
of the southern character. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. The chief aim ofa Spaniard 
is to find amusement, and the means to which from childhood he 
has been taught to look for the attainment of that object are far 
from elevating. The debasing incidents of the bull ring, the cruel 
scenes in the cockpit, have each in turn served to blunt his finer 
feelings. When, therefore, he desires excitement, he betakes himself 
to the plaza de toros ; if, on the other hand, he be in search ot 
relaxation, he knows that his wants will be most pleasantly satisfied 
at one of the theatres where farce or comic opera forms the leading 
attraction. 

The greatest hit of recent times on the Spanish stage has been 
made by a piece called “ La Gran Via,” which in Madrid alone held 
the boards for over five hundred nights. This is a kind of vaudeville, 
and owes its success not certainly to any merit in plot or dialogue, 
but to the skill with which certain scenes, illustrative of Madrid life, 
have been strung together. Some of the incidents, to tell the truth, 
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are sufficiently tedious, but the piece as a whole is fresh and in- 
vigorating, a result to which the music contributes in no small 
degree. Nothing is more sure than that an audience delights in 
seeing the most ordinary events of its own workaday life reproduced 
upon the stage, and as, in “ La Gran Via,” each successive character 
appeared, he or she was greeted with all the warmth due to an old 
acquaintance. The three rats, to use the generic term applied to 
thieves, took the public by storm, and before a week had elapsed 
after the production of the piece, their chorus was in the mouth of 
every street urchin in Madrid. Ofa similar, although slighter, texture 
is “‘ Los Valientes,” a clever little play, descriptive of some of the 
lower phases of society, which has enjoyed a certain vogue. 

A favourite kind of performance among Spaniards is the 
Zarzuela, the equivalent, with some slight differences, of our 
comic opera. In this, however, the subject handled is as often 
serious as humorous. Some of these zarzuelas treat exclusively of 
national habits, and are, on that account, doubly interesting. To this 
category belongs “ Pan y Toros” (literally Bread and Bulls, without 
either of which the Spaniard could hardly exist), a piece which 
always, and deservedly so, succeeds in attracting. The scene upon 
which the curtain rises is full of life and colour; the blind guitar 
players, the dancing girls, the toreros and picturesquely dressed 
crowd, all combine to make a picture which, although to the ordinary 
public it may present nothing uncommon, at once elicits from a 
stranger, unaccustomed to such spectacles, a tribute of admiration. 
The story is dramatic, the interest well sustained up to the close, 
and one is almost tempted to believe that such a piece, so typical ofa 
people whose ways are foreign to the great majority of Englishmen, 
would, if adequately represented on a London stage, secure a lasting 
success. In this class must also be included the many translations 
from the French or German, such as “ Boccaccio,” ‘“ La Mascotte,” 
and “La Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein.” 

So far farcical comedy does not appear to have taken root on 
Spanish soil. But of the ordinary one-act farce or juguete-comico 
there is no lack. Some of these are boisterously funny, 
although running upon well-known lines, and in the hands of an 
actor like Carceller, whose method and appearance approximate 
very closely those of the late Charles Mathews, may be trusted to 
amuse. The comedietta is less in request. Nevertheless, there are 
pieces like “‘E] Amor que empieza y el Amor que acaba,” which 
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retain the public favour by virtue of their neat construction and the 
elegance of their dialogue. 

In order, however, to obtain an adequate impression of the present 
position of the Spanish theatre and its prospects in the future, it is 
necessary to take higher ground, and to consider the value of the 
work'recently done in serious or classical drama. Unfortunately, the 
admission is inevitable that in undertaking such a survey, one is 
practically limited to an examination of the writings of José 
Echegaray. 

The list of this authof’s published works already comprises quite 
thirty plays, ranging in extent from one to five acts, and written some in 
proseand others inverse. Nothwithstanding this fact, Echegaray is still 
comparatively a young man. He began lifeas acivil engineer, deserted 
that profession for journalism, was elected Deputy, and subsequently 
took office as a Minister of the Crown. At present, however, he 
has forsaken these pursuits in order to devote himself more exclusively 
to writing for the stage. His fertility is marvellous, and it is nothing 
extraordinary to see three pawerful dramas from his pen within the 
twelvemonth. Although in all of these good work will certainly be 
found—perhaps even one may prove to be a masterpiece—it is un- 
questionable that were Echegaray to concentrate himself during the 
same period upon a single play, he would stand a much better 
chance of giving to the world a drama which would take rank in 
Spanish literature as aclassic. Like Dumas the younger, whom in 
many respects he resembles, he is a little too fond of selecting the 
subject of the hour as the basis of his plays, which consequently are 
apt to smell somewhat of the lamp. A serious hindrance, moreover, 
to his securing a firm hold on the public is the almost entire absence 
of humour from his work. Against these defects must be placed a 
broad and comprehensive style of treatment, a thrilling ifunnecessarily 
sombre story, dialogue, which although at times a trifle diffuse and 
didactic, is always scholarly and not unfrequently so vigorous as to 
carry the listener beyond himself. In his denowements he is savagely 
ruthless. The usual canon which demands the discomfiture of the 
guilty and the happiness of the innocent receives no consideration 
at his hands. Were he imbued with the spirit of Aéschylus he could 
not be more merciless to his characters, and in this fact may possibly 
be found an explanation of his want of popularity with the people at 
large. 

The play which has secured for him most and well-merited favour 
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is entitled “‘ El] Gran Galeoto,” and as it shows the writer at his best, 
a brief resumé of the leading incidents may not be out of place here. 
The piece is characteristically dedicated to Todo el Mundo—the 
entire world—partly in recognition of the favourable reception it 
obtained at the hands of the public, and partly because of the subject 
itself. In point of fact the drama resolves itself into a scathing 
indictment of those busybodies whose sole business in life appears to 
be the ruining of others’ characters by means of their own idle gossip. 
Echegaray is too true an artist to give the moral in so many words, 
but the lesson is none the less obvious on that account. The 
destruction of a man’s faith in the wife he worships ; the smirching 
of a pure woman’s character and the obligation under which she 
finds herself of accepting the protection of another man who honours 
and respects her,—these-are the results achieved by the innuendos 
and suggestions of the world’s scandal-mongers. ‘“ Give a dog a bad 
name and hang him,” runs our proverb. Let society, declares 


Echegaray, pronounce a woman guilty, and under certain circum- 
stances she will in her own defence become so. 


The truth of the thesis is not to be accepted without reserve, but 
in the hands of Echegaray it is employed with powerful effect. 
Don Julian, a man of strict probity and an affectionate nature, has 
married a girl called Teodora, many years his junior. With them 
resides a young fellow, Ernest, the son of one who was Don Julian’s 
earliest friend and benefactor. The affection between husband and 
wife is undoubted ; the grateful respect which Ernest yields to both 
perfectly sincere. But the outside world views the relations of these 
three with distrust, and an officious friend is not wanting to acquaint 
them with the fact. The young man’s resolution is at once taken. 
Rather than allow the shadow of a suspicion to fall upon the woman 
he reveres, he will leave the house. This determination he hastens to 
communicate to Don Julian. But the latter's pride is touched. 
Conscious of their own integrity, why, he asks, should they heed 
the malicious tongues of others, and as proof that their assertions are 
groundless, he calls upon Ernest to remain. To this the other 
reluctantly consents. Unfortunately, it is now too late to repair the 
mischief done. However great may be Don Julian’s love for his 
wife, however strong his belief in her purity, the seed of distrust 
has been sown, and events which formerly would have had no im- 
portance in his eyes, suddenly acquire a new and unworthy meaning. 
Henceforth he is to play the part of Othello to the world’s Iago. 
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This idea is worked out with marked ability in the two succeed- 
ing acts. Ernest, bowing to.public opinion, has finally quitted 
his patron’s roof, and is now discovered in a poorly-furnished 

‘apartment of his own. Thither comes Don Julian, anxious to 
prevent a duel which he knows Ernest has provoked. But when 
he discovers that that duel has been undertaken in defence of his 
own wife’s honour he resolves to act as principal himself, and the 
speedy arrival of his protegé’s adversary enables him to carry his 
purpose into immediate effect. The entire party accordingly 
withdraw to an upper room in the house. Meanwhile Ernest has 
returned, and, greatly to his surprise, is joined by Teodora, who, 
having also heard of the projected conflict, comes to stop it. The 
interview between the two is presently interrupted by the sound of 
approaching footsteps, and Teodora, fearful of a scandal, runs into 
the adjoining apartment. A moment later Don Julian enters, 
wounded, as it proves, mortally. A very fine situation is obtained 
here. The dying man asks the permission of Ernest, whom he 
has loved as a son, to pass.into his room—the very place where 
Teodora is concealed. Placing himself against the door, the 
young man bars the entrance to his benefactor, an act of cruelty 
incomprehensible to the bystanders, until the appearance of Teo- 
dora herself on the threshold supplies a terrible explanation. 
Upon this tableau the curtain falls. 

The third act contains little more than the meeting of the sup- 
posed lovers at the entrance to the chamber where lies the 
murdered man, whose doubts have now received such damning 
confirmation. A second time they are interrupted by him, and in 
a masterly scene he forces the two to their knees, challenging them 
to gaze into each other’s eyes without betraying their love. So 
overwhelming is his passion that they shrink before it. With the 
cry of an infuriated beast he strikes Ernest in the face, and, mak- 
ing a last effort, totters into the other apartment. When Teodora 
seeks to follow she finds herself opposed by those around, but at 
last, in compliance with her appeals, they raise the curtain only to 
disclose the dead body of her husband. As she staggers back 
she is caught by Ernest, who passionately addresses those who 
now turn from her as from one whose touch must bring defile- 
ment. ‘ You disown this woman,” he cries; “to me, then, she 
shall belong. The world has willed it—I accept the judgment. 
You accuse me of loving. So beit. ToherI now offer a love 
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immeasurable. But if any ask who did this grievous thing, I 
charge you answer them, ‘It wasI.’ Come Teodora, henceforth 
you are mine, and for ever. The world has given you to me, 
When the hour arrives, God himself shall judge between it and us.” 

So ends this remarkable drama, of which the foregoing sketch 
necessarily gives but a shadowy idea. The several characters are 
drawn with a firm hand, and each acts in a quite consistent way. 
In the subject-matter there is, of course, nothing very new, but 
this fact does notin any measure detract from the interest or 
merit of the play. The piece itself is written in the usual short 
unrhymed verse, a vehicle of expression which, retained through- 
out three long acts, becomes just a trifle monotonous. But the 
encrgy and elevation of the language impress at once. The two 
chief drawbacks to the writer’s success are the absence of humour 
already alluded to and a want of directness, which, however par- 
donable in the polemist, is fatal to the dramatist. In the kingdom 
of the blind, however, the one-eyed is King, and Echegaray 
towers a head and shoulders above his contemporaries. 

Of the actors it is impossible to speak in high terms. Com- 
pared with the French or English school, the Spanish falls 
lamentably short. Thereisa lack of subtlety, of anything like 
real inspiration about the efforts of the players which strikes the 
least observant. On the other hand, some of the character 

acting would be hard to beat, while, needless to say, for grace in 
dancing the women are unsurpassed. 

In other branches of Spanish literature there has of late 
been a decided revival, but in the dramatic we look for it in 
vain. Novelists are plentiful, and there is not wanting a certain 
number of poetsand historians. In journalism alone a vast and 
progressive movement is making itself felt. That the improve- 
ment will in time extend to works for the stage, is, perhaps, not 
too much to hope for, although the prizes in this department are 
fewer and of much less value than with us. But, however great 
may be one’s faith in the future, none can shut his eyes to 


the fact that the present condition of the drama in Spain leaves 
auch to desire. 


Oo 
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A Word to Actors. 


By R. K. HERVEY. 


‘‘ Ah! madam,” I once said to one of the greatest artistes— 
now, alas! no more—that have ever graced the French stage, after 
witnessing a performance which was simply perfect, “you are a 
heaven-born actress.” ‘‘There are no heaven-born actresses” 
was her answer. “ There is but one secret of success on the stage, 
as in every other profession, and that is work, work, work.” How 
often am I reminded of this remark when watching an English 
play. I see much, very mueh, histrionic talent, and a very con- 
siderable amount of intelligence, but seldom, or never, do I notice 
any evidence of steady, systematic labour. I do not mean by this 
that no labour has been spent upon the part played; it is often 
clear enough that immense pains have been taken with it, but, 
from want of systematic work, the labour expended produces the 
smallest possible result. How often have I heard an actor say 
when I have urged him to spend some of his spare time in work- 
ing at his profession, ‘‘ My dear fellow, I can’t work unless I have 
a part to work at.” Supposing a young barrister were to make a 
similar reply. Supposing he were to spend his time in idleness, 
‘and, when remonstrated with for not acquiring the knowledge 
which is only to be gained by careful and laborious study, he were 
to say, “ Really, I can’t work until I have an actual case to work 
at.” I think no one would entertain much doubt what would be 
the fate of that young man’s first client. Or supposing a young 
medical man were to put off his study of some particular form of 
disease until a patient suffering with that disease came under his 
treatment. What would be the chance ofthat patient’s recovery, 
and what would be the likelihood of that doctor’s succeeding in 
his profession? And yet, so faras my experience of actors goes 
—and I know a good many—such isthe method adopted by most 
of them for qualifying themselves for success in one of the most 
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difficult, if not the most difficult, of professions. Who has not 
heard an actor say, ‘‘ Ah, my boy if I could only get a chance?” 
And then, when the chance comes, behold an utter failure. Of 
course, there is always an explanation ready. ‘A bad part, my dear 
fellow, a wretched part, utterly unsympathetic, nothing to be done 
with it, absolutely nothing. But when I get a good part, a really 
good part, you shall see what a hit I’ll make. I have it in me, I 
can feel that,” and so on ad nauseam. Well, somehow or another, 
this good part never comes—at least, never in the opinion of the 
performer, though I have sometimes been inclined to believe that 
a good deal might have been made out ofa part which has served 
the actor only as a means of displaying his utter incompetence to 
play any part at all. In fact, in my opinion, there are no bad 
parts in the sense of parts with which nothing is to be done. I 
once saw Coquelin play a small part of about twenty or thirty 
lines ; it was one of which most actors would have said “ impos- 
sible to do anything with it.” And yet Coquelin did do some- 
thing with it, and a great deal too, and I shall remember the way 
in which he played it so long as I can remember anything. But 
then Coquelin has prepared himself by long and unremitting 
labour to play any part, greatorsmall. ‘ I work as hard as any 
man in France,” said Aimée Desclée once. ‘‘ All the finish, the 
nature, the reality, which you admire so much, is the result of the 
severest labour. Ido not mind any amount of work to bring 
about the result Idesire. To get a gesture perfectly natural I 
practice it sometimes a thousand times before a looking-glass ; I 
have often spent a whole morning over a single line in order to get 
the particular intonation which I wanted.” How many of our 
youthful aspirants to theatrical success can say anything of this 
kind of themselves? I have no doubt that many people think 
Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt’s success is attributable entirely to a 
highly-gifted nature, which makes it easy to her to produce effects 
impossible to others. Nature has been very kind to Mdme. Bern- 
hardt in many ways, and no one would deny for a moment that 
she must have started on her career endowed with a great aptitude 
for acting, but I believe that there is no harder worker on the 
stage, and that her great and striking effects are the outcome of 
long hours of exhausting labour. You have only to watch Mdme. 
Bernhardt in any one of her parts to see with what completeness 
every detail has been thought out and how it has been practised 
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over and over again. Nothing isleft to chance. As a writer in 
the “ Saturday Review” said of her lately, ‘‘There is no single 
pose, attitude, turn of the hand, uplifting of finger, or inflexion of 
the voice which is not with her the result of calculation. . . . 
Nothing has been neglected, no labour considered too great when 
bestowed upon the art she loves.” Of course, all actors cannot 
be Sarah Bernhardts. They do not all, nor perhaps any of them, 
possess that exquisite voice andthat wonderful mobility of feature, 
but they can all employ the’same means which she does to insure 
success, and though this may not enable them to rival a Bern- 
hardt, a Desclée, or a Wolter, yet it will certainly very much im- 
prove their acting, and enable them to produce without apparent 
effort many effects now conspicuous by their absence, though the 
effort to produce them iis only too painfully apparent. It strikes 
me often as if work was looked upon by English actors as a mis- 
take. Some little time ago a friend of the writer’s gave up a 
London engagement and went into the provinces to work hard in 
a travelling company, simply for the sake of acquiring the expe- 
rience which it was impossible to obtain on a stage where each 
piece produced usually ran about twelve months. I heard this 
matter discussed many times, but hardly ever with approval. 
“‘ He will never get a chance of playing these parts in London; 
what on earth does hetrouble himself to play them in the provinces 
for ?”” was the usual observation. No one seemed to givea thought 
to the increased power of conception and execution, and to the 
experience which were to be gained by playing with zest a dozen 
or more of strongly contrasted characters in less than the time 
usually devoted to growing weary of one. It is a very common 
thing on the English stage to see an actor rise comparatively early 
in life to a certain pitch of excellence, and then get no further, 
These are usually actors who possess the power of playing them- 
selves to the besi possible advantage. So far as they can repro- 
duce the effects of the limited number of experiences which have 
happened to themselves they are successful ; outside the range of 
these experiences they failutterly. Now, itis given to no one to 
acquire all experience in his own person ; he must, therefore, add 
to his own experiences those of others. He must study, and 
study hard, entering into the thoughts and feelings of the cha- 
racter he studies, becoming, in fact, the character itself. And he 
should not, in my opinion, confine his labours to the study of one 
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character ina play. Supposing, for instance, an actor were to 
take up for serious work such a play as “ Hamlet.” In the first 
place he must study it as a whole, and try to grasp the meaning 
Shakespeare has intended to convey by it, before he devotes him- 
self ‘to a minute examination of each particular part. When he 
has got the meaning well into his head, he should carefully ex- 
amine the characters to see how each of them helps to give ex- 
pression to that meaning, and what. object the author had in view 
by the introduction of each.. When, he has got each character 
clearly before him, and understands thoroughly its relations to the 
others, let him begin to study one, particular part—say Hamlet 
himself. For days and nights he must live with the part, going 
over it again and again until no point has escaped him, and the 
character of Hamlet is at least as familiar to him as that of his 
most intimate friend. When he has got thus far, then, and not till 
then, he may begin to study the werds, and try to give expressicn 
by voice and gesture to the conception which he has formed of 
the character. Perhaps my readers will be surprised that I do 
not send him to the numerous and subtle criticisms of Hamlet 
which are to be found in so many languages, and particularly in 
the German, but this is, in my opinion, unnecessary. It is not so 
important for the student what conception he may form ofa part, 
as that the conception which he does form should be his own, that 
it should be clear and distinct, and that he should be able to 
present it in such a manner as to enable the spectator to grasp it 
at once in all its minutest details. When the student has finished, 
or thinks he has finished with the part of Hamlet, let him take 
up the other characters, one by one, and work at each of them 
with the same conscientiousness that he has devoted to the lead- 
ing part. Then let him read the whole play aloud, changing his 
voice for each”part, and striving to differentiate the characters 
with the utmost rigour. When he has done all this let him com- 
mit the whole play to memory, and act it before a mirror; and, 
finally, let him take the opinion of some intelligent friend on his 
rendering of the piece, provided he can find a friend who will be 
conscientious enough to give him an honest opinion, and not to 
say, ‘‘ Splendid, my dear fellow, splendid ; one of the best things 
I ever heard in my life!” which, being interpreted, means, “I 
am awfully bored by your efforts, and think them uncommonly 
bad, but as I don’t take sufficient interest in you to discuss with 
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you the points which I object to, I will just lay the praise on thick, 
and then you will be contented and leave off bothering me.” 
Now, if anyone will take the trouble to go through the process, 
a sketch of which I have given above, he will probably find that he 
has a.great deal to learn which he never dreamt of before. He 
may, perhaps, discover that he is not quite at home in the manners 
and bearing of a prince, a king,'acourtier. He may find—probably 
he will—that his voice does not answer so readily as he might desire 
when he calls upon it to convey delicate and subtle shades of 
meaning, that his gestures and movements are not as graceful as 
they might be, and that his management of his sword leaves much 
to be desired. Well, when he recognises the existence of these 
defects, and determines to set seriously to work to amend them, he 
has taken the first, if not the most important, step towards becoming 
an actor. Say he finds his voice intractable. Well, let him take 
some simple sentence, make up his mind what expression to give it, 
and try it over and over again until that expression is forthcoming. 
Then let him choose another expression to be conveyed by the 
same words, and let him work away till he brings that out clear and 
distinct, and so on until he has exhausted every meaning which the 
words may be made to express, I remember once reading a little 
German duologue in blank verse] called, I think, “The Lesson.” A 
young lady who aspires to tread the boards goes to a celebrated 
actress to take her opinion as to her capacity for her intended pro- 
fession, The actress bids her reply to everything she, the actress, 
may say; “ich liebe dich,” I love you. She then depicts a dozen 
different phases of feeling, each of which requires the words “ich 
liebe dich ” to be given with a different expression.. What could be 
a better training for a student than such a lesson? It is not im- 
probable, moreover, that the student will find himself making use of 
gestures which have no very definite meaning. At least I have seen 
such gestures employed on the stage. not infrequently by actors who 
would have been anything but pleased at being described as students. 
Let him stop and ask himself from time to time ‘“‘ Why did I place 
my hand upon my forehead ? why did I clench my fist ? why did I 
gesticulate so wildly ? and why, above all things, did I cross from 
one side of the room to the other just when I ought to have been 
standing perfectly still?” The answer will probably be, ‘“‘really I 
haven’t the remotest idea, but I felt the necessity of making a move- 
ment of some kind, and I made the first that occurred to me.” At 
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least, this ought to be the answer, for over and over again I have 
seen actors make use of gestures which served no purpose whatever 
except to make the critical spectator lament that they had ever been 
indulged in. If our student pays careful attention to his carriage 
and his gait, it isnot unlikely that he will come to the conclusion 
that he has seen people more graceful than himself. Grace of 
movement is not very common in English society, and, indeed, in 
ordinary life it is not of much importance how a person stands, 
sits, walks across a room, lies down on a sofa, or gets up from it; 
but on the stage these things are of the greatest moment. They 
aid immensely in producing a favourable impression on your 
audience. I remember once in “Diane de Lys” seeing Desilée 
lie down on a sofa, and I shall never forget the grace with which 
she did it. Probably she had practised doing it many hundreds of 
times. There is on the stage a young and promising actress who 
sits down and gets up from a seat as well as it can possibly be done, 
and yet, only a few years ago, she was by no means remarkable for 
graceful movement. Practice has done it all. Well, if our student 
finds himself deficient in grace, he must have recourse to the.dancing 
master and fencing master. Not until he can walk and carry himself 
with ease, not until he can wear a sword like a soldier and use it 
like a gentlemen of the old régime, not until his voice is trained 
to express with certainty the most delicate shades of meaning, not 
until every movement and gesture has its object and intention, is 
any one on the road to be an actor. And all these things can be 
learnt off the stage as well as on it. It is true that they can be 
acquired only by hard work, by giving up four or five hours every 
day to conscientious study, by scorning delights and living laborious 
days. The friends of anyone who takes his profession thus seriously 
will probably laugh at him. They will say, “Look at me, my dear 
boy, I earn a good screw, and I have never bothered about my 
voice, I have never been toa dancing master, and don’t know tierce 
from quarte.” This may be very true. Unfortunately, it is very 
true at present, but when once a school of actors has arisen trained 
to excellence by hard and systematic study, it will be true no longer. 
And when it is no longer true we shall have in England one of the 
best schools of acting to be found in the world. There is excellent 
material on the English stage out of which to fashion good, nay 
great actors. Staginess is fast disappearing. Actors and actresses are 
beginning to speak and move as men and women speak and move in 
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real life. On every side there is a conscientious striving after nature. 
There is here and there still too much playing to the gallery, and 
too great a desire to unduly emphasize points, but these are faults 
of less common occurrence now than formerly, especially among 
the younger actors. I have said that there is a conscientious striving 
after nature. But beyond this I cannot go. Nature does not come 
naturally upon the stage, nor spontaneity spontaneously. They 
come as the result of years of patient toil. They come of “ practising 
the same gesture a thousand times before a looking glass, of devoting 
hours to a single sentence.” They come of studying, till the student 
is weary, how to walk, how to sit down, how to get up. By these 
means, and by these alone, an actor is made, and it is for the 
sake as well as of those who, like myself, love good acting, as of the 


actors themselves that I have always urged, and shall always urge, 
their adoption. 
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Comedy at the Court Theatre. 


By EpwaRp A. MORTON, 


Tis an article of faithin the theatrical world that the neigh- 
bourhood of the Strand is the proper place for a theatre. 
The several phantom theatres in the Shaftesbury Avenue count 
for nothing. - They exist only on paper. It may be granted that 
the overflow from a successful theatre occasionally helps to 
fillan adjacent house; but experience proves that people w ill 
go as far ascabs or carriages will carry them in order to see 
a good entertainment. They flocked to the unfashionable neigh- 
bourhood of the Tottenham Court Road in the days of the old 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, and they journeyed to the northern 
regions to the Philharmonic Theatre at Islington what time the 
comic opera “ Geneviéve de Brabant” was playing there. The 
Court Theatre, which has just closed, is another notable case in 
point. It used to be said that this theatre was inaccessible—with 
an omnibus at every corner, and a railway station, so to speak, 
next door. Certainly, large audiences did not find their way to 
the Court Theatre in those days. Of late years, however, no 
theatre in London has been more prosperous: it has been positively 
crowded every night for nearly three years at astretch. There 
was a time, strange to say, when people gathered within these 
same walls on Sundays, for seventeen years ago the Court Theatre 
was a Baptist chapel. The process of conversion was reversed 
in the case of the Grecian Theatre in the City Road, which passed 
not long ago into the hands of the Salvation Army. If walls had 
tongues, as well as ears, the old walls of the Court, which have 
enclosed a chapel and a theatre, might tell strange tales before 
they resolve themselves into old bricks. 

Like all theatres the Court has had its vicissitides, and in the 
brief span of its existence it has witnessed many changes of for- 
tune, The house was opened in 1871, under the management of 
the lamented Marie Litton, with a comedy by Mr. W. S. Gilbert. 
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Comedy was followed by melodrama. It seems almost ludicrous 
at the present time to associate Mr. Gilbert’s name with the 
authorship of a highly sensational play, founded upon Dickens’s 
novel “ Great Expectations,” which was the second production 
at the Court. In this piece Mr. John Clayton made his first ap- 
pearance at the theatre of which he was to become ultimately the 
manager. Dickensis amore than ordinarily impracticable novelist 
for a playwright to deal with, and the dramatic version of “‘ Great 
Expectations” did not please the public. Mr. Gilbert next turned his 
talent in the direction of burlesque. The impudence of the skit 
upon three prominent politicians of the day, who were held up to 
ridicule in “‘ The Happy Land, ” evoked the official censure of the 
Lord Chamberlain, in spite of which, or perhaps we should say in 
consequence of which, it was highly approved of by the public. 
After that new plays succeeded one another with increasing 
rapidity, and new managers followed one another without suc- 
ceeding. 

Probably the pleasantest recollection of Mr. Hare’s 
management is the production of Mr. W. G. Wills’s sentimental 
play, *‘ Olivia,” in which the character of the heroine was played 
at first by Miss Ellen Terry, and subsequently by Miss Florence 
Terry. Mr. Herman Vezin took the part of the Vicar of Wake- 
field. It was at the Court that Madame Modjeska made her first 
appearance in this country. Among the company supporting her 
was Mr. Wilson Barrett ,then fresh from the provinces, who made a 
palpable hit as Mercutio in a memorable performance of ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet.” When Mr. Barrett abandoned the Court Theatre 
for the Princess’s, and Shakespeare for G. R. Sims, the manage- 
ment devolved upon Mr. John Clayton, who combined, after a few 
months, with Mr. Arthur Cecil. Nowadays every actor of impor- 
tance becomes his own manager, and it is curious to remark that, 
although the Court has been from first to last under the manage- 
ment of professional players, the theatre has never been used to 
exalt ostentatiously the name of any individual actor or actress, 

To give the public what it likes is the whole duty of theatrical 
managers. Nothing else will draw audiences to the theatre— 
‘orders ” always excepted. They will go anywhere (like the Duke 
of Wellington’s army) when they receive “ orders.” But the public 
is uncertain, if not hard to please, and Messrs. Clayton and Cecil, in 
the early days of theirmanagement, indulged the taste for the comedy 
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of intrigue, when the public, as we know now, was nigh satiated’ 
with that kind of Frenchified stuff. The popular taste unaccount- 
ably changes at irregular periods. Only a few years ago there 
was an epidemic of what was incongruously called farcical comedy. 
But the rage for farces, as broad as they were long, did not last. 
When it was at its height, however, the managers of the Court 
Theatre, who had supported the serious drama more steadfastly 
than the serious drama had supported them, surprised the town 
with a “farce” in three acts by Mr. A. W. Pinero. Farce had by 
this time run to the verge of pantomime, but it took a new turn 
in “ The Magistrate ””"—a turn in the direction of comedy. The 
new-fashioned “‘ farce” at the Court had no more in common with 
the silly, nonsensical pieces coming under the same denomination 
than our modern burlesques have with those of Aristophanes. 

A new vein of English comedy had been discovered by Mr. 
Pinero. For the three whimsical pieces played at the Court Theatre 
—“‘ The Magistrate,” ‘‘ The Schoolmistress, and ‘‘ Dandy Dick”’ 
—have the heart and the brain of an Englishmaninthem. To say 
that the author of these three plays rivals the most expert French 
dramatists in invention and construction is not to imply a charge 
of imitation. His work is the natural product of a mind alert 
and vigorous, and the more closely it is examined the more ob- 
vious is the writer’s originality. In manner, as in matter, Mr. 
Pinero’s ‘ farces” are thoroughly English. No comparison can 
be sustained between them and Palais Royal farce. Mr. Pinero 
constructs his pieces upon the best modern principles. Like 
Moliére, il prend son bien ov il le trouve ; but even in his application 
of these principles he differs from the writers of Palais Royal 
farce, than which nothing, by the way, is more characteristically 
Parisian. That the sleight-of-hand dexterity of the Palais Royal 
dramaturgist is inimitable has been proved by many adapters, 
and the rapidity of movement, which is the essential quality of 
French farce, finds a striking contrast in Mr. Pinero’s plays, in 
which the action is not hurried on from climax to climax at an 
express rate. Mr. Pinero takes time to perfect his characters. 
They are as well contrived as the situations. The skill alone with 
which the characters are individualised raises them above the 
level of farce, and the robustious literary talent which Mr. Pinero 
combines with the dramatic faculty makes these plays an accept- 
able contribution to the dramatic literature of an age in which 
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dramatists are more numerous than ever and literature more 
scarce. The introduction of the new style of “farce” is the most 
significant event in the history of the theatre since the days of 
Robertson, whose pretty plays helped,to purify the stage (if not to 
invigorate it) twenty years ago, when it was given up to salacious 
French pieces. 

‘The theatre in England does not enter into the intellectual life of 
the people. Shakespeare is without honour in his own country. 
But the favour with which Mr. Pinero’s ‘‘ farces” have been received 
shows that there is still a public for the literary drama as opposed to 
the drama of decoration. “The Magistrate,” “‘ The Schoolmistress,” 
and “ Dandy Dick” have succeeded without the adventitious aid of 
the scene-painter, the upholsterer, and the stage-carpenter. The 
frolic humour of these three pieces never degenerates into the 
buffooneries of farce, as “farce” is commonly understoood by the 
public, and defined by the lexicographers. ‘The Magistrate ” is no 

-more a farce than “ The Rivals,” and ‘‘ The Schoolmistress” is no 
less a comedy than “ She Stoops to Conquer.” 

The fun of Mr. Pinero’s plays is of the mellow kind, and an epicure 

’ will smack his lips over the flavour of the wit. With exasperating effect, 
however, Mr. Pinero occasionally indulges in the trumpery humour 
of a pun. A flagrant instance of this occurs in the third act of ‘ The 
Schoolmistress” : a portrait-bust is here introduced with the obvious 
intention of joking upon that “ head,” and the pun is prepared with 
as much pains as Goldsmith devoted to the elaboration of the famous 
silly jest about ‘green peas” and “Turnham Green.” But Mr. 
Pinero’s weak moments are rare. They are, therefore, the more 
noticeable. 

The inventiveness displayed in the structure of his pieces is no 
less remarkable than his skill in comedy dialectics. The incidents are 
as amusing as the dialogue, which eftervesces with epigram and 
quip. Surely nothing could be more cleverly managed than the 
supper party at which Vere Queckett, the exquisite of ‘‘ The School- 
mistress,” entertains “three jolly fellows” and the young ladies of 
Volumnia House. And what could be more comical than the mot d’ordre 
on that dccasion, “Don’t touch the pie” ? Supremely funny, too, is 
the scene in the lock-up, when the hapless Dean of St. Marvell's is 
charged with alienating the affections of the policeman’s wife whilst 
that officer’s back is turned for a few minutes, although the episode 

. is, from the dramatic point of view, out of proportion. The plays 
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abound in laughable surprises, and the most extravagant vagaries 
seem only natural in the most extraordinary concatenation of ordinary 
circumstances devised by the author. A sedate magistrate chased by 
the police ; a genteel schoolmistress “starring” in comic opera; a 
‘highly respected dean of the church taken into custody on a charge 
of ‘‘ nobbling” the “favourite ”; the positions are extremely ludicrous, 
but the characters behave just as human beings might be expected to 
behave under such trying circumstances. It can hardly be said that 
it is likely to happen to any man to crawl under a table at the 
Hotel des Princes—and casually to confront his wife there! But Mr. 
Poskett does exactly what a magistrate, or any other man, would do 
when the police are at the door. 

The characters so far are life-like, that it is possible to imagine them 
moving in serious drama, actuated by deeper emotions. The men we 
meet at the club are types of character to us, but we have never seen 
them moved by the strongest passions, Vere Queckett, who married 
“the schoolmistress,” is well known about town, but he is known 
only as Mr. Pinero has represented him. Georgie Tidman, the 
sporting lady of “ Dandy Dick,” has her serious moments, no doubt, 
but we can only judge her by what she might call her “ public form.” 
The character of the sporting lady is new to comedy, but it is a 
character not unfamiliar in our modern life. The final performance 
at the Court was, with propriety, devoted to the representation of 
the first act of each of the three “farces,” for it was these plays 
which gave a distinctive character to the theatre ; and if anybody 
that night looked upon “‘ George Tid” as a purely fanciful character, 
there she was in proprid persona in the stalls to answer for the truth 
of it. 

The fragmentary performance on the last night of the Court 
Theatre presented the actors severally in a diversity of parts, and 
showed the variety of their talent as well as the extensive survey of 
the author’s observation. Although the plays were written ostensibly 
for the same company, Mr, Pinero does not repeat himself, nor does 
he sacrifice anything to the idiosyncrasies of this or that comedian. 

In truth, no such sacrifice is exacted. Colonel Lukyn's imperious 
air has no counterpart in the dictatorial manner of Admiral Rank- 
ling, and the savagery of the Admiral is completely reversed—not 
by the simple expedient of turning the character topsey-turvey—in 
the suavity of the Dean of St. Marvell’s; yet with what truth Mr. 
John Clayton realises all three characters. There is no exaggeration 
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of the soldierly bearing in his personification of the colonel ; and it 
is.only the actor’s “make-up” as the choleric admiral which too 
painfully suggests the imminence of an apoplectic seizure. In the 
more important part of the Dean of St. Marvell’s Mr. Clayton is 
strangely transformed. As the dean, he appears with a large, open 
countenance, and it is curious to watch an expression gradually 
stealing all over his face. He plays with peculiar sensibility. The 
feeling is not profound, but it is sincere. The dean is incapable of 
violent emotions, Even when he finds himself in an exceedingly 
‘painful position, which it is not necessary to particularise, he does 
not lose his self-confidence, and Mr. Clayton is consistently com- 
placent under all circumstances. The actor could not be more con 
genially employed. 

The mimetic faculty in the highest degree is possessed by Mr. 
Arthur Cecil. His acting is the perfection of comedy. Whatever 
character he plays, he gives himself up, body and soul, to that 
character. He not only speaks his part well, but he becomes phy- 
sically the character he represents, He is, inwardly and outwardly, 
Mr. Poskett, the magistrate; and when that spruce little gentle- 
man is changed into Blore, the butler at the deanery, he does not 
even seem to be so little, although his back is rounded by age and 
servility, whilst the magistrate carries himself rather well for a man of 
his years. It is odd to think of Blore’s legs in connection (literally) 
with Mr. Poskett’s body, or to picture the magistrate’s restless hands 
depending from the butler’s nerveless arms. Blore has not Mr. 
Poskett’s eyes either. Mr. Poskett has a moderated twinkle in his 
eye, but there is an icy cold look in the butler’s. In such details, 
in which the actor’s own resources are turned to account, Mr. Cecil 
excels, He is no less exact in his acting. How deeply the feelings 
of the butler are hurt by the young lady who tells him “to hang up 
his h’s on the hat-stand” is convincingly conveyed to the audience 
by Mr. Cecil, when Blore takes his mean revenge. ‘“’Ussies,” says 
Blore, with an emphasis which italics cannot express, “’Ang that on 
the ’at-stand !” 

The sense of humour, commonly denied to women, has been 
granted to Mrs. John Wood, in whose manner, indeed, there is 
something masculine, although she still preserves the charm of 
womanliness. She would play Romeo as well as she could play 
Juliet; and she would infuse into either part the rich humour of 
her own comic imagination. She may be said to have invented a 
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style of acting of which she is the only exponent. An imitation of 
Mrs. John Wood would result in grimaces and vulgarities. The 
pungency, the spontaneity, the buoyancy, the audacity of her acting 
cannot be imitated. Florid as it is, her impersonation of the lady in 
‘* Dandy Dick,” with the insatiable taste for “horseflesh,” is authentic. 
Her conception of the characters of the magistrate’s wife and the 
schoolmistress is the ultimate expression of sheer worldliness. Miss 
Dyott is hardly more interesting than her pupil, Peggy Hesslerigge 

as that character is played by Miss Norreys, a young actress of 
illimitable talent. Peggy is a wild girl, as the authorised prhase is, 
but unconstrained as she is in her impetuosity, Miss Norreys never 
carries it to an unnatural excess. Her gestures and antics are un- 
premeditated, or always seem to be ; for the best of acting, after all, 
is only the perfection of artificiality. An author conveys his impres- 
sion to the actor, and it rests with the actor to convey the author’s 
intention to the audience. At the Court, comedy has been seen 
at its best, but no character of Mr. Pinero’s plays has been more 
clearly understood than that of the impudent, sprightly, mischievous, 
winsome, roguish little Miss vivified by Miss Norreys. Of the other 
members of the Court company of comedians it may be said sum- 
marily that if they never surprise, they never disappoint. Actors, 
like cricketers, play the better together when they get used to one 
another ; and it is therefore gratifying to know that the Court com- 
pany is not to be dispersed. It has only broken up, so to speak, 
for the holidays. A new Court Theatre is to be built, and a new 
play is being written by Mr. Pinero for the opening of the new 
theatre. 
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Our Play=Bor. 


“THE BELLS OF HASLEMERE.” 


A New and original Drama, in four acts, by Henry Pettitt and Sydney Grundy. First produced at 
the Adelphi Theatre, July 28th, 1887. 
Frank Beresford «» Mr. WriuntamM Tgrri-s. | Mary Northcote .-» Miss Annts Irisn. 
John Silkstone «. Mr. J. 1), BEVERIDGE. Dorothy Tremble --. Miss Chara JEcks. 
Captain Vere ... Mr. Cuas. CaRTwriaar. AMERICANS ; 
Matthew Brookfield ... Mr. Sipngy Hayes. Captain Salem .. Mr. J. H. Darwury. 
Joseph Thorndyke ... Mr. Joun Bgaucuamp. | Patrick Desmond .. Mr. R. CouRTNEIDGE. 
Reuben Armstrong .. Mr. E. W. Garpen, Seth Thomas ... Mr. Howarp Russe. 
Benjamin | remble oo ae > = Abe Jeffs -. Mr. M. Byrnes. 


John Quick .-. M-. H. Coopsr. Toby .. Mr. E. Da@natt. 
Evelyn Brookficld eos Mise i MILLWARD Norah Desmond .-. Miss HELEN Forsyta. 


There is little doubt that authors write under some disadvantages, 
when they have to keep ever before them the fact, that the idol of 
the particular house for which their work is intended, must be con- 
stantly en evidence and that on him or her the interest of the play 
must concentrate. At the present time, Mr. William Terriss, by his 
chivalrous bearing and earnest acting is the favourite at the Adelphi, 
the actor at whom the pit rises and the gods shout. Messrs. Pettit 
and Grundy have been compelled to take this into serious considera- 
tion in ‘‘ The Bells of Haslemere,” and in making him the one figure 
that shall stand out from the others, have dwarfed, to an extent, the 
remaining characters and have not sustained that interest in the 
female element that is generally looked for in an Adelphi drama. 
Whether this will militate against the lengthened run of the new piece 
remains to be proved. An Adelphi audience dearly loves the sight 
of ‘*female virtue” in distress, and though in the “‘ Bells of Haslemere” 
the heroine is true and steadfast in her love, is persecuted by an 
objectionable lover and goes through much mental anxiety, there is 
little of that rescuing from imminent danger and hair-breadth ’scapes 
which so rouse the enthusiasm of the pitites. When the play com- 
mences, everything appears to smile upon Frank Beresford, he has just 
come into a fine estate, his tenants love him, and he has every reason 
to believe he will succeed in his wooing of Evelyn Brookfield. But 
of a sudden in the midst of the rejoicings on the cccasion the cup of 
happiness is dashed from his lips, he learns that a mortgage exists of 
which he had no knowledge, that the mortgagee has foreclosed, and 
that he is a beggar. All this evil has been brought about by John 
Silkstone, who in collusion with Joseph Thorndyke, the Squire’s trustee 
(very smoothly played by Mr. John Beauchamp), has forged the 
document giving him the power over the Haslemere estate (rather a 
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difficult thing to do by the way, as the dates of stamps are ticklish 
things to trifle with). Silkstone is of course the arch-villain of the 
plot, a ci-devant convict, who years before had married a Mary North- 
cote. She, believing him dead, has under her maiden name become 
engaged to Matthew Brookfield, the prosperous miller. Through the 
agency of Captain Vere, a former accomplice of Silkstone, she learns 
that the latter is alive and so leaves Haslemere hurriedly, having 
first confided her history to Beresford. He has been to London to 
seek employment, in which he is unsuccessful, and returning to his 
native village, is greeted with the accusation by his old friend Brook- 
field of having robbed him of his sweeheart, this charge being brought 
against him on the strength of half of a letter which she has written to 
Beresford in which she states she must leave to “hide her shame.” 
Evelyn will not believe any ill of her lover, and the curtain falls on 
his starting for America, he having been engaged by Captain Vere, 
alias Curzon, one of the members of a long firm, to go to the Southern 
States to purchase produce, which isto be paid for by forged green- 
backs, The third act shows us Beresford acting in all innocence for 
his employers, and passing the bogus notes freely. He has been 
followed by Silkstone, who has been privy to the rascally occupation 
Beresford is entrusted with; he denounces him to the planters who 
would at once lynch him, but for the interposition of Norah Desmond, 
a settler’s daughter, who has been attracted by his good looks and 
manly bearing. Through her entreaties, the captain of the steamer 
on which the produce is being loaded, and who is her lover, consents 
to stop at a bend of the stream lower down the river, and, with the aid 
of an old negro (most capitally and originally played by Mr. E. 
Dagnall), Beresford, after fearful hardships and being hunted through 
the brakes and swamps by bloodhounds, is at length rescued. But 
Captain Vere who has always been near at hand, in order to warn his 
confederates in England of their scheme being discovered, is also 
endeavouring to escape and having been wounded, is found by Beresford 
dying, and Vere discloses to him that Silkstone has forged the mort. 
gage deed and confirms the fact of his having been married to Mary 
Northcote. The last act is of course devoted to the punishment of 
the evil ones and is unduly prolonged. Mary Northcote has returned 
to Haslemere to denounce Silkstone and puta stop to his persecution 
of Evelyn, for whom from the first moment he saw her he has con- 
ceived a mad passion. He tries to drown his wife in the Mill Race 
from which she is rescued by Beresford, and Silkstone who pays a 
last visit to the Manor House in order to get all the money he can lay 
his hands upon, prior to his escape, is shot to death by his confederate 
Thorndyke in revenge for not receiving his share of the booty. 
Capain Vere, left for dead in the swamps of America, is supposed to 
have been rescued and suddenly reappears to turn Queen’s evidence 
and make all clear for the restoration of Beresford to wealth and a 
happy marriage with Evelyn, a like future being looked forward to by 
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Mary Northcote and Brookfield now that Silkstone had been so con- 
veniently disposed of. As I have before said, the misfortunes and 
vicissitudes of Frank Beresford really interest the audience throughout, 
and most capably did Mr. Terriss sustain that interest. A little more 
lightheartedness might have been infused by him into the opening 
scene, but from that point his acting was of the strongest, and in the 
third act, where he almost sinks under the fatigues and hardships he 
has gone through in his endeavours to escape from his pursuers, he 
gave a most powerful representation ofa man struggling with despair, 
and adverse fate. Miss Millward was very womanly and tender as 
the true-hearted Evelyn Brookfield, who clings to her lover through 
good and evil repute, and Miss Annie Irish acted with force and tact 
as the wronged Mary Northcote. Mr. J. D. Beveridge as John Silk- 
stone maintained his reputation as one of the best representatives of 
the villain who sticks at nothing to compass his evil ends, and Mr. 
Charles Cartwright in another él of villainy, marked the character 
of Captain Vere with an originality of conception that made it stand 
out in bold relief and entitled him to the highest praise. A new 
comer to the Adelphi, Mr. Sidney Hayes, created a most favorable 
impression in the part of Matthew Brookfield, from the manly dignity 
and homely pathos that he imparted to its interpretation. Miss 
Helen Forsyth was very charming as the coquettish Norah Desmond, 
and Mr. R. Courtneidge amusing as an Irish-American settler. It 
need hardly be said that whenever they were on the stage, Mr. E. W. 
Garden as Reuben Armstrong, the village blacksmith, and his flirting 
little wife Dorothy, played, as she always does play, so excellently by 
Miss Clara Jecks, laughter and amusement were bound to be in the 
ascendant. Mr. J. H. Darnley struck me as being a little too forcible 
in his delivery as the jealous Captain Salem. Noted as the Messrs. 
Gatti are for the lavish production of their pieces, ‘The Bells of 
Haslemere ’’ surpass all former attempts in the way of scenery and 
mechanical eftects, Nothing can be more exquisitely painted than 
Mr. Bruce Smith’s American pictures of “‘ The Bayou,” a moonlit 
lake with its background of mountains, his weird looking “Cane 
brake,” and the desolate “ Mississippi Mangrove Swamp”’ on the edge 
of which runs the mighty river. Nor has the artist been less suc- 
cessful in his depiction of home life and English scenery in ‘“ The 
Manor House, Haslemere,” and “The Mill Race.” Mr. W. 
Telbin too has given an exquisite sub-tropical scene in ‘‘ Desmond’s 
Plantation,” with its field hands bearing their baskets of golden fruit 
and singing as they go the old negro melodies, so plaintive and so 
sweet. All these good things were greeted on the opening night with 
the heartiest applause and recognition, and will doubtless for many 
many nights to come fill the huge pit which will now hold 1,300 
persons. Everything went without a hitch thanks to Mr. William 
Sidney’s able stage management, and since that occasion one or two 
improvements have been introduced and additions made to the 
M 2 
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dialogue which explain away apparent incongruities. I ought to add 
that very great alterations have been made in the house itself which 
add materially to the comfort of the audience. 


Ceci, HowarD. 


*LOYAL: LOVE.” 
A Romantic Play, in four acts, by Ross Net. 
Produced for the first time at the Gaiety Theatre, August 13th, 1887. 
. Mr. Gzores WarbzE. Sebastian Mr. Epwin CLEARY. 
ove . Mr. Kyrug Bewiew. Antonio ... ... .. ... Mr. MARK KInGHORNE. 
Gonzales Mr. E. 8S. Wiuuarp. Luis. we eee) 6Mr. Wiis PaILups. 


Count di Luna SIS) Mr! Crom M. York. Donna Leonora Miss IsaBeL ELLISON. 
Inez ... ... .. Mrs, JaMEs Brown-Porrer. 


The unhappy fate that befell the beautiful Inez de Castro has been 
made the subject on which several playwrights have written tragedies 
which have been more or less successful, in England and abroad. As 
far back as 1554, Antonio Ferreira chose it for his work; in 1763, a 
version of it was produced at Drury Lane; and during this century 
it was utilised in several forms. The authoress of “ Loyal Love,” 
who writes under the nom de plume of Ross Neil, has published several 
historical plays, all of which are more fitted for the library than for 
the stage, possessing, as they do, distinct literary merit but wanting 
in constructive ability. Of all her works, the fairy “Elfinella” is 
the only one that had previously been produced, and this, though 
admired, was not a success at the Princess’s. The dénoument of 
‘‘ Loyal Love” has been much altered for the worse from its 
original form, where it was known as “Inez, or the Bride 
of Portugal.” In that Inez dies from the poisoned draught 
that Gonzales forces her to drink ; her murderer falls by the hand of 
the executioner, and Pedro himself dies upon her corpse, a tragic 
but infinitely more powerful ending than the almost ludicrous one 
which is now substituted, and in which she is restored to life. As the 
story at present runs, the Kings of Portugal and Spain are desirous 
of putting an end to long existing feuds by the marriage of the Prince 
Pedro to the Infanta of Spain. From ambitious motives and for his 
own advancement, Gonzales, the Prime Minister, has produced 
estrangement between the King and his son, and when the latter 
refuses to entertain the idea of marriage, the breach is further 
widened, and it is suggested by Gonzales that there must be some 
strong reason for his rejection of a young and beautiful bride. The 
real cause is not far to seek. Pedro, in a hunting excursion, has 
sought shelter in a cottage, where he meets his fate in the beautiful 
Inez. He privately marries her and his constant absences from the 
Court are occasioned by his visits to his wife, whom he has hidden 
away in a secluded house known as ‘‘ The Garden in the Mountains.” 
Gonzales discovers this retreat, and at first sight of Inez falls 
desperately in love with her, and, informing the King of his discovery, 
obtains his consent to the imprisonment of the young wife, and that 
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her husband Pedro shall also be temporarily confined. Inez is 
conveyed to Gonzales’ castle, where he presses on her his love, and 
promises her every worldly advantage if she will renounce her 
husband and marry him, but as she proves obdurate, he offers her 
the alternative of a poisoned cup of wine, which she drinks, in the 
belief that it will free her from all her troubles. Gonzales has left a 
glove and part of a letter in the “ Garden,” in the hope that when 
they are discovered, Pedro will believe that Inez, tired of her 
seclusion, has fled with another; but the young Prince believes in 
her fidelity, and suspecting Gonzales’ hand in her abduction, tracks 
him out and forces his way into the chamber of the castle at the 
moment when Inez is supposed to be in death’s agony. Gonzales 
following him with his guards, orders them to seize Pedro, when 
shouts are heard without, and Sebastian, with soldiers and people, 
force their way in, proclaiming Pedro King—for his father has cied 
and he is the reigning monarch. His first act is to hand over Gonzales 
to the executioner, and his maddened grief at Inez’s death is turned 
to joy by her return to life, for the wine that she has drunk has been 
but drugged not poisoned, thanks to the mercy of a kind-hearted 
gaoler who has taken pity on her, and who has wrongs of his own 
and of his daughter's, a previous victim of Gonzales, to avenge. As 
originally written, the play was in five acts and thirteen scenes, with 
Mr. Charles Warner’s assistance, and under whose able direction it 
was produced, it has been compressed into eight scenes and four 
acts, which latter might with even greater advantage have been 
reduced to three, for it is not till the end of the second that the story 
progresses in any degree. Beautiful and replete with poetic fancy as 
are many of the lines, for stage purposes the dialogues are far too 
long, and there is a vagueness in the story, and the motives that urge 
Gonzales to such deeds of crime as not being calcylated to further 
his ends. As Donna Leonora does not appear after the first scene, 
the female interest centres in Mrs. Brown-Potter, which no doubt 
was the inducement for her to accept the play. It has afforded her 
the opportunity of showing how much she has improved since her 
first appearance, that she can be tender and sweet in her love 
passages, is possessed of pathos, and can express strong feeling with 
earnestness and strength. This was particularly noticeable in her 
scene with Gonzales and her appeal to the King, and that she can be 
bright and playful was instanced in her raillery of Luis, her page. 
Mrs. Brown-Potter is certainly making rapid upward strides in the 
profession she has chosen, her greatest drawbacks to thorough 
success being awkwardness and paucity of gesture, and an imperfect 
control over her voice. Mr. Willard displayed the admirable power he 
possesses, by almost making his audience believe in the villany of 
the very unreal character of Gonzales. Mr. Kyrle Bellew made a 
handsome and picturesque figure as the impassioned and romantic 
husband. Mr, Warde was a little heavy, but not wanting in dignity 
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as'the King. Mr. Mark Kinghorne acted with rugged force as the 
gaoler Antonio, and Mr. Willie Phillips acquitted himself well as the 
page. Mr. Cecil M. Yorke and Mr. Edwin Cleary were acceptable 
in their parts. I think that the final applause on the first night 
was bestowed upon the actors, not upon the play, which had all the 
aid that good acting and the handsome mounting that Mr. George 
Edwards bestowed on it could give it. 


QuasIMoDo. 


“THE QUACK.” 


An original Farcical-Comedy, in three acts, adapted for the English stage 
by Herr Louis Honte. 


Produced at the Royalty Theatre, August 11, 1887. 

CMDR, ieee ie a 

UBS8.C “> Mr, Harry Pavurox Miss E Menparet ... Miss ANNs CasTLe 
Mr. Arthur Lillywhite ... Mr. Tom Pavuton Miss Marie ... ... ... ... Miss JuLmSr. Gzores 
Caleb Nayler, Esq. Mr, G. F. MaRuer Aunt Derothy ... ...... Miss A. HAVILAND 
Julius Nayler ... ... ... Mr. H. P. Grarran Jeannie oe cee eee eee ©6Miss M. HERBERTE 

Adaptations from Von Moser’s German plays having on several 
occasions proved successful, a countryman of his, with evidently a 
really good knowledge of English, has tried, what I should think was 
his “ prentice hand,” at converting material that would constitute a 
rattling farce into a three-act comedy, and has failed—partly through 
want of smartness in his dialogue, which is spun out till it becomes 
wearisome, and partly through the introduction of a buffoonery in his 
situations of which audiences are beginning to tire. Caleb Nayler, 
Esq., and his wife are a couple of shypochondriacs, who, in perfect 
health, imagine themselves to be suffering from every conceivable 
illness. Their son, Julius, is feeling the effects of a youthful debauch, 
and Aunt Dorothy has a pet dog who is supposed to be ailing. Because 
Dr. Paine, an honest young medico,in love with Marie, will not foster 
their weaknesses, and keep on dosing them, he is forbidden the house, 
and the “ quack,’’ Soperius, who is really but an American barber, is 
installed in his place as medical adviser. He prescribes huge draughts 
and gigantic boluses for the elder Naylers, Irish whisky for the son, 
and a deadly medicament for the unfortunate toy terrier, Old Nayler, 
still dissatisfied as to his health, is persuaded by his daughter to again 
callin Dr. Paine, who, knowing his constitution, is to consult with 
the empiric. Unfortunately for himself, Soperius has lunched not 
wisely but too well, and, under the influence of Bacchus, reveals his 
ignorance and true character in the hearing of Nayler, who turns him 
out of the house, and re-instates Dr. Paine as his physician. An under- 
plot is introduced, in which figure the love of Dr, Paine for Nayler’s 
niece, and of his daughter with Mr. Arthur Lillywhite, a very nervous 
gentleman, who becomes a victim through ‘being concealed in a patent 
shower-bath, which saturates him. Mr. Harry Paulton wasvery quaint 
and happy as the “ quack” Soperius, with a strong American accent 
and pseudo-scientific remarks, and lent what animation there was to 
a piece which was for the most part dreary. Mr. Tom Paulton 
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extracted a little fun from his unfortunate situations, and Mr. H. P. 
Grattan showed some humour as the youthful Julius Nayler. His 
father, Caleb, is a character that might have been made an amusing 
one, had Mr. G. F. Marler been more thoroughly up in his lines. Miss 
T. Lavis as Mrs. Nayler, a lady who suffers from her “ nerves,” raised 
some few laughs. The piece was produced under the direction of 
Messrs. Fritz Rimma and Hugh Lenze, who might with advantage 
have seen that it was more thoroughly rehearsed. 


Cy -H. 
“THE ROYAL MAIL.” 
New and original Sensational Drama, in a prologue and three acts, 
by the authors of “ A Dark Secret.’’ 
First produced at the Standard Theatre, Angust 18, 1887. 
Guildford Lawes... ... ... Mr.G. W.Cocksurn | Mrs. Conway ... ... ... Miss Marre Str. Joux 
Colonel Paton ... ... ... Mr. Ggorgz ByRNE Miss Catherine Wade ... Miss Amy STsinsere 
Colonel Wade ... ... «. Mr. Hue Marston Legorra ... ... ... «. Miss Sreuua Leicn 
Jack Cardwell ... ... .... Mr. RicnharD Purpon| Mrs. Laleham ... ... ... MissIpaA Herrz ! 
a a ee Mr. Ricnarp Hunrer|Clara ... ... ... ... «. Miss BRAMMAR 

John Jones... ... ... .. Mr. G. McCuniocn Mrs. Davis Jones ... ... Miss Kate Lrsim 


Mr. John Douglasshas secured a piece in the “ The Royal Mail ” 
which, with some severe pruning—in the first act particularly—and 
judicious condensation of dialogue in the remainder, should prove 
most acceptable to his audiences... The plot, though much involved, 
is interesting, carries one through some exciting scenes, and lends 
itself to the display of that- perfection of scene painting and 
mechanical effect for which the Standard is distinguished. The story 
opens in Burmah, where, in the prologue, we find English troops 
are beleagured in ‘a fort. Guildford Lawes, the character on whose 
evil machinations everything turns, has, we are led to suppose, 
originally been a Fenian in England, but his malpractices having been 
discovered, has fled the country and taken service with the Burmese, 
under the name of Bosquet, at the same time pretending to act, dis- 
guised asa native, asa spy for the British forces. It appears that 
for some reasons of his own, he has involved Colonel Paton in a sus- 
picion of treason, who, to clear himself, has requested to be sent on 
active service, and thus prove his loyalty, andso commands a detach- 
ment of troops in Burmah. He meets Colonel Wade at a Burmese 
hut, to arrange as to the relief of the beseiged, and in case he should 
fall he (Paton).entrusts to his brother officer letters to Mrs. Paton, 
in which he recommends her, in the event of his death, to place every 
confidence in the bearer. Lawes has overheard the conversation, 
and when they part, shoots down Colonel Wade, and possesses himself 
of the letters, and determines to use them for his own purposes. On 
‘Paton’s return, in consequence of hearing the shot, he is at once taken 
prisoner and handed over to the insurgent forces, by whom, we are 
Jed to believe, that he will be immediately massacred. Firing is then 
heard, and the scene changes to the Cataract, an exquisitely painted 
tropical scene, with a fall of real water over jagged rocks, and the 
relieved garrison of soldiers, with women and children, floating down 
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the Irrawaddy on a raft, in the face of a severe fire from the Burmese, 
with whom, also, a hand-to-hand encounter with the British troops 
takes place in the foreground. The drama then shifts to England, 
where we find Guildford Lawes, under the name of Conway, has 
married Paton’s widow, and has squandered her means in gambling 
and excesses, and is, under a fresh alias, Colonel Clarke, making love 
to Clara Laleham, the daughter of rich parents, Colonel Wade's 
sister, Catherine Wade, was in the fort when it was beseiged, and has 
always had her suspicions that her brother did not fall by Paton’s 
hand, as has been given out by Lawes in case the Colonel should at 
any time return to England, and that he might brand him as a 
murderer, for he has learned that Colonel Paton is still alive, but is 
held in durance up the country. Legorra, a Burmese girl, who was 
clever at making waxen masks for the idols in the temples, has been 
brought to England by an itinerant showman, and meeting with Lawes 
he commissions her to make a mask of Colonel Paton from a photo- 
graph that hehands her. Catherine Wade recognises the girl as one 
who was in the fort, and learning from her that she is taking the mask 
to her employer, determines to represent her, and beard Lawes in his 
den. She is induced to do this from a liking she has for the ill- 
treated Mrs. Conway, and also that she may perhaps be able to dis- 
cover who is the real murderer of her brother. Lawes has intercepted 
letters addressed by Colonel Paton to his wife, and in these he learns 
that a packet of valuable rubies is beingsent her. After his interview 
with Miss Wade, in which he tries to poison her, and in which she 
checkmates him, by drawing a revolver from her reticule, he finds that 
exposure will follow, and he therefore determines to rob the Royal 
Mail that is bringing the precious stones. His attack on the mail 
cart (areal one, with Macnamara and Co., Limited, painted on the 
shaft ; horse and driver, all en végle), and his capture by the police 
officers, who have been warned of his attempt, bring the second act 
toaclose, Fate, which has been so hard upon Colonel Paton, does 
not seem tired of buffeting him, for, in the last act, we are told that 
the mail steamer, in which he is supposed to be coming home, has 
struck off Mumbles Head, and here the grand effect of the evening was 
produced. Huge granite rocks, lashed by angry waves, and at whose 
base rages a tempestuous sea, are wonderfully faithfully represented. 
Vivid lightning is seen, the thunder crashes. Rockets, with life lines, 
are fired, and then appears an actual lifeboat returning from its errand 
of mercy ; women are on the beach, and rush into the seething water 
to assist the drowning men ; and presently, after a momentary fall of 
the curtain, it rises again on a moonlit and comparatively peaceful 
sea, on which floats wreckage, whileon the shore rests Colonel Paton, 
tended by the wife to whom he has been restored after so much 
suffering. To produce these effects Mr. Douglass has, of course, 
utilised the huge water-tank on which the representation of Henley 
Regatta took place. Guildford Lawes was incisively played by Mr. 
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G. W. Cockburn, who made of the character that of a thorough 
scoundrel, yet gentlemanly withal. Mr. Richard Purdon was amusing 
as Jack Cardwell, a bibulous, sneaking follower of Lawes, and Mr. 
Richard Hunter played with much discretion Doctor Dorling, a difficult 
portrayal, from the weakness of the original drawing. Miss Amy 
Steinberg displayed a vein of quiet humour as Miss Wade that was 
refreshing, and gave a ‘“‘go” to the piece that at times it required. 
Miss Marie St. John was tender and properly emotional as the 
persecuted wife, Mrs. Conway, and Miss Stella Leigh very ably filled 
the part of Legorra, the pretty Burmese girl. In addition to thescenes 
already spoken of, an exquisite one is that of “‘ The Passof Lllanelly,”’ 
nor is the spot where the attack on the mail cart takes place less 
attractive or artistically painted. Both Messrs. John and Richard 
Douglass were frequently called before the curtain. The applause 
throughout the evening was loud and continuous, and to a question 
asked by the lessee from the stage as to whether he might inform the 
authors that “ The Royal Mail’ was a success, a most emphatic 
affirmative reply was given by the audience. P. F, 
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Our Omnibus=Bor. 


Alas! this month we have no “ Musical Box ’’—on applying to my 
friend ‘‘ Clavichord,” to whose clever and amusing budget we always 
look forward with such pleasure, I received the following charac- 
teristic letter: “A ‘ Musical Box’ with nothing in it is an anomaly, 
I have nothing to put into mine, nor shall have until October. There 


is no music going on in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, or elsewhere. 
Ex nihilo nihil.” 


In his absence, I hope I may, without trespassing on his 
preserves, take some notice of the Promenade Concerts at Covent 
Garden. Mr. Freeman Thomas opened his sixth musical campaign 
on Saturday, August 13th, and was welcomed with a crowded house. 
In lieu of the electric light this year, the theatre is illuminated by 
Wenham lights, which burn steadily and brilliantly, and look like 
diamonds among the festoons of soft tinted fairy lamps, that resemble 
coloured pearls. Hanging from the fronts of the circles, and in 
bunches and various devices round and about the orchestra, they 
produce a charming effect. The theatre was never so well lighted or 
looked prettier. But the ear must be pleased as well as the eye, and 
to do this the lessee has enlisted under his banner Mr. Carrodus as 
leader (who received such an ovation), Mr. Howard Reynolds as solo 
cornet, Mr. Radcliffe (flute), Mr. Dubrucq (oboe), Mr. Bourne 
(euphonium), Mr. Julian Egerton (clarionet), and Mr. Hadfield (trom- 
bone), with an orchestra of 150 performers, backed by the band of the 
Coldstream Guards. Over these Mr. Gwyllym Crowe wielded the 
baton as of yore, and was enthusiastically received. His vocal waltz 
this year is entitled “Gypsies,” and very charming it is. It is 
decidedly the best written of all his works, and, though it may not be 
quite as “catching” at first as its predecessors, there is no doubt it 
will be as great a favourite. It is capitally rendered by Mr. Stedman’s 
choir of boys and girls, who look very pretty in their picturesque 
Gitani dresses, with their “‘tinkling mandolines,” “jingling tam- 
bourines,” and ‘merry tabors and castanets.” They gained an em- 
phatic encore on the opening one, and have to repeat their “ waltz” 
every night. Among the vocalists at present engaged for the season 
are Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Walter Clifford, Madame Enriquez, 
Mr. Henry Piercy, Miss Alice Gomes, Mr. Orlando Harley, Madame 
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Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Barrington Foote, and Madame Antoinette 
Trebelli, names that sufficiently guarantee excellence. Everything 
points to a prosperous future. 


When “ The Colonel” was produced for the first time at the old 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, in Queen Street, Tottenham Court Road, 
on the 2nd of February, 1881, zstheticism was a craze that was then at 
its height, and its clever caricature in Mr. F. C. Burnand’s play was 
at once understood and enjoyed. Pending the completion of a comic 
opera, Miss Melnotte revived “The Colonel’’ on Monday, the 25th 
July, at the Comedy Theatre, and it must be confessed that, though 
the worship of the sunflower and the lily, and the “ too-too, all-but ’’ 
phase of English life has passed away, the smart dialogue and absurd 
situations caused much amusement and provoked considerable 
laughter. Though the author admitted that he had taken the idea 
from Le Mari ala Campagne, the piece may be looked on in a great measure 
as original ; his Lambert Streyke is adistinct character, and his arrows 
of ridicule, shot forth in the brightest spirit of comedy, hit their mark 
even now, Owing to the smartness with which they are shot at and 
strike the target. It was played nearly three hundred and fifty times 
in succession at the Prince of Wales’s, when Mr. Charles F. Coghlan 
was the original Colonel, and on being taken into the provinces, where 
it met with anextraordinary success, the title v6/e was assumed by 
Mr. Charles Collette‘and Mr. Edgar Bruce, the latter of whom had 
the honour of playing it before Her Majesty the Queen at Abergeldie. 
Miss Melnotte has been wise in securing his services for the revival ; 
his acting is easy and natural, with just sufficient firmness to carry 
weight, and the good things he has to say are neatly delivered, and 
without apparent consciousness. Mr. William Herbert’s gentlemanly 
style and polished manner are of the greatest use in his original 
character of Forrester, toning down a little the eccentricities which 
are, perhaps, accentuated intentionally by the remainder of the cast. 
Mr. Bassett Roe is not at his happiest as the hypocritical Lambert 
Streyke; the deceit is too apparent, and the bursts of ill- 
temper not well regulated. Mr. Sydney Harcourt plays Georgione 
Basil fairly (it was Basil Georgione originally, why the change ?); and 
Mr. Frank Wyatt, with only a very few words to say, makes the part 
of Romelli to stand out by his excellent impersonation and make-up. 
Miss Helen Leyton never looked prettier than as Mrs. Forrester, and 
save for a chanting ofher lines would have been charming and artistic. 
Miss Susie Vaughan emphasised the weaknesses of the esthetic and 
over-bearing Lady Tomkins, but washumorous and amusing. Miss 
Melnotte displayed her handsome person in some very exquisite 
toilettes, but has much to learn before she can thoroughly realise the 
coquettish Mrs. Blythe. Miss Agnes Verity was pleasantly girlish as 
Nellie. 
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M. Mayer's short but satisfactory season of French plays at the 
Lyceum came to a close on Saturday evening, July 30th. During the 
fortnight which it lasted Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt was seen in several 
of the characters which have gained her so great and deserved a repu- 
tation, and proved that, when she did not attempt too much in the 
course of a day, such as an afternoon as well as an evening perform. 
ance, she had lost none of her old power or tenderness, nor did that 
wonderful organ which she possesses, that ‘‘ voice of liquid gold,” 
exhibit any remarkable signs of the severe strain that has been put 
upon it during the past months. As Adrienne Lecouvreur, the 
beautifully unselfish affection she feels for her lover was exquisitely 
portrayed, the scorn and contempt forher rival magnificently delivered, 
and her death scene was touching and realistic. Mdlle. Jeanne 
Malvau was a very satisfactory Princessé de Bouillon, and M. Lacroix 
succeeded well in representing Michonnet. M. Philippe Garnier was 
the coldest and most unsympathetic of lovers as Maurice de Saxe. 
Le Prince de Bouillon was utterly wanting in dignity and courtliness 
in the hands of M. Decori. Mdme. Bernhardt, for the closing 
performance, on Saturday evening, commenced with the second act 
of “‘ Phedre,” and the confession of her guilty love for Hippolyte was 
given with a fervour and strength that electrified her audience, though 
the dignity of the queen was perhaps too much merged in the passion 
ofthe woman. ‘Jean Marie,” a poetic one-act play by M. André 
Theuriet, followed. It is but the simple story of awoman who, believing 
her lover to be dead, consents to marry an old man who has 
befriended her family, and for whom she only feels respect. Her 
sailor love, Jean Marie, returns, and Thérése has to decide between the 
two, but duty conquers passion, and she is able to part with her 
lover and tell her husband that one of her lover’s comrades has been 
with her, and satisfied her that Jean Marie will return no more. This 
French version of “‘ Auld Robin Gray” enabled Mdme. Bernhardt to 
display her versatility of character in the pathetic and melancholy ten- 
derness ofthe humble Breton peasant, and deeply touchedall hearts. In 

his M. Garnier threw off his coldness, and was impassioned and natural 
as the sailor lover. The last two well-known scenes from “La 
Dame aux Camelias,” which made up the programme, were deserving 
of the highest praise, but the great actress, both in voice and acting, 
showed that her physical and nervous strength had been overtasked. 
Mdme. Bernhardt was called again and again most enthusiastically, 


and M. Mayer must be satisfied from her reception that she will be 
again most welcome. 


The following pertinent remarks, extracted from a long article by 
the wel!-knowncritic, Mr. William Winter, in the‘ New York Tribune,” 
apply, unfortunately, to the English as well as the American stage :-— 
Observation, with extended view, perceives that people in general are 
more deeply interested in what they call their amusements than in 
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their serious occupations. You must study popular amusements, 
therefore, if you wish to understand the mental condition and ten- 
dency of the people. These matters engross much attention, and it 
is through the discussion and guidance of their amusements that the 
people are most easily and directly reached and affected. Two 
methods of this discussion and guidance, both long in vogue, are 
sharply contrasted in contemporary practice—that of universal puffery, 
and that of objection and remonstrance. The former largely pre- 
dominates, and it is working great evil by making bad matters worse. 
Within the last two or three years—although noble and beautiful 
works have been shown, and several important advance steps have 
been taken—a complete avalanche of trash has been cast upon our 
stage, and our people have accepted it and they have, practically, 
approved it. Why? For the reason, partly, that scarcely a voice 
among public censors has been raised against this flagrant abuse of 
the theatre. On the contrary, the public has been told to accept it, 
has been praised for accepting it, and has been prompted to en- 
courage the extension of it. ‘‘ We are a hard-working, nervous, tired 
community ”—so runs the stream of mischievous twaddle—“ and we 
need recreation. When we go to the theatre we want to be amused, 
We do not want to think. Let us have something light!’ Thus 
cajoled, and thus cajoling itself, the popular intelligence surrenders 
to folly, and the average theatrical manager, not troubled with an 
excess of brains, dumps forth his Dixeys and his Rag Babies, his 
Lillian Russells and ‘his Parlour Matches, and complacently remarks, 
“T must give ’em what they want.” 


The writers and the managers who reason in that way do not 
reason well. It was unfortunate that the custon of viewing the 
stage as an “‘ amusement”’ ever came to prevail; for the stage is an 
institution far higher and finer than any amusement, and it possesses 
at the present epoch an influence upon society second only to that of 
the hearthstone and the altar. But even viewing it as one of the 
amusements, no man hasa right to degrade its character or impair 
its usefulness. Ifwe overwork ourselves, as a community, let us quit 
this injurious and useless custom. Everybody knows that there is a 
considerable amount of humbug in the general pretence of excessive 
labour. About half of the activity that people commonly call “work” 
consists of parade and pother. The actual work of the world is done 
quietly by the minority, and usually it does not occupy all the time 
or exhatst all the strength. Let us economise our energies and stop 
the snorting and the waste. Ifweare “tired” and “nervous” we 
can surely rest and refresh the nerves without turning our stage into 
a playground for idiots and relegating the theatre to the position of a 
hospital for victims of megrims and dyspepsia. Sick persons are in 
no fit condition to comprehend the drama, and, even if they were, the 
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actor isnot an apothecary. The time for going to the play is when 
you are well and refreshed and can appreciate what you see and hear; 
when your mind and soul are receptive and you are not concerned 
with the state of your stomach and the ills of your flesh. Strange as 
it may seem, there are influences in the dramatic art which can 
ennoble and help you, even though they do not foster your salacious 
instincts or elicit your loud guffaw. The men and women—the real 
ones, not the charlatans—who devote their lives to the study and 
practice of acting, are not frivolous mountebanks, emulous to make 
you laugh by cutting a caper; nor are you yourself such a poor 
creature as you appear to be when you prattle about your lassitude 
and allege your preference for theatrical rubbish. 


It is not meant that the stage is in a decline; nothing of the kind. 
Ever since the theatre existed it has been subject to fluctuations, 
accordant with the moods and caprices of public taste. There never 
has been a time in its history when trash, of one kind or another, was 
not striving to submerge it, and when base and sordid views of its 
province did not find specious advocates and ignoble ministrants. 
But it is meant that trash has been more than usually rampani of late 
in this region, and that it is habitually viewed with a mischievous 
lenience and toleration which ought not to flourish. There is more 
than common need of wholesome censure, as well of the public taste 
as of the pernicious doctrine that it is the province and policy of 
thinkers; writers and managers to follow the people instead of leading 
them. When that fallacy shall be practically and thoroughly ex- 
ploded genuine worth will have the advantage of all subterfuge and 
humbug, and the conductors of the public amusements will achieve 
their successes elsewhere than in the newspapers. 








The woodland scenes of “As You Like It” were given by the 
pastoral players, organised by Mr. P. Ben Greet, in the grounds of 
the Sporting and Dramatic Club, at Barnes, on Wednesday, the 
1oth August. Under some of the, perhaps, finest Ilex oaks to be 
found in England, which lent an air of reality to the performance, 
the players went through their several parts much to the satisfaction 
of the audience, who seemed to thoroughly enjoy being seated 
under the fair canopy of Heaven. Miss Alexes Leighton was a very 
charming Rosalind, and taught her Orlando (very well rendered by 
Mr. Matthew Brodie) how to woo in a pleasing and artistic manner. 
The Jaques of Mr. G. R. Foss displayed a little too much of the 
milk of human kindness, from its absence of kindly cynicism. Mr. 
R. De Cordova was noble and dignified as the Banished Duke, and 
Mr. P. Ben Greet revealed powers of humour, in his delivery as 
Touchstone, for which credit would scarcely have been given him, 
but there was not always that waggish drollery of expression in his 
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face, that leer in the eye that we look for in Touchstone. One of 
the most enjoyable portions of the afternoon was afforded by Mr. 
Henry Cooper, whose singing was full of sweetness and good ex- 
pression. The Club itself offers many advantages to those who 
cannot afford time to go any great distance out of London, and 
who yet require fresh air and rural scenes. The grounds are very 
pretty, and are extensive enough to contain several sets of lawn 
tennis, a space for cricket,a good bowling green, and a capital 
archery ground. The house itself is a very fine one, of the old style, 
once belonging to a former Earl of Lonsdale, and called St. Ann’s. 
The rooms are large and handsome, furnished with every comfort 
and even luxury, there is an excellent chef; the whole is within a 
five-mile drive from Hyde Park Corner (a coach from Hatchett’s runs 
twice a day to the Club), and for those who are fond of boating, the 
‘‘ silvery Thames” runs at the foot of the domain. 


I hear of yet another spot for wearied brainworkers who wish for 
a respite from the noise and turmoil of London. This is situate 
some twenty-seven miles from town, well within the hour’s railway 
run, just on the borders-of the beautiful counties of Surrey and 
Sussex. It has been named Bellagio, and consists of some 250 acres, 
which are to be divided out into plots, and on which will be erected 
“bungalows,” of a size to suit the convenience of the tenant or 
purchaser. £150 will buy a small bungalow and the plot on which 
it stands. One great advantage held out is a central club-house, 
from which, if required, all meals will be sent out, and a co- 
operative store will be established on the estate. The idea appears 
a good one, as it would enable play-wrights and play-actors, literary 
men and journalists, to run down fora day or two’s rest, and find a 
home always ready for them where they could indulge in the dolce far 
niente, or work in quiet, and yet be able to mix with their fellows if 
they chose. A further inducement will be held out in the shape of 
beautifully-laid-sut grounds, and two lakes in or on which swimming 
and skating will be obtained. 


By the revival of H. J. Byron’s “Our Boys,” at the Criterion 
Theatre, on Saturday, August 13, the most popular and longest lived 
comedy of the times is once more before playgoers. At the present 
moment no recital of the familiar history of the piece is necessary, 
beyond a bare reference to the date of the first production, and to 
the cast with which “Our Boys” was originally played. The 
comedy, then, was brought out at the Vaudeville Theatre, on January 
16, 1875, with Mr. David James in the part of the butterman, whose 
“ nice derangement of epitaphs”’ was, and still is, so powerful a factor 
in the success of the play. In this memorable performance Mr. W. 
Farren was the Sir Geoffry Champneys; Mr. Thomas Thorne, 
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Talbot Champneys; and Mr. C. Warner, Charles Middlewick; with 
Misses Kate Bishop, Amy Roselle, Sophia Larkin, and Cicely 
Richards in the feminine ré/es. In that cast and the present one the 
identity is preserved in one instance only, Mr. David James, sound 
comedian and incomparable Perkyn Middlewick, still gives interest 
and purpose—almost renewed vitality—to well worn dialogue and 
familiar scenes, by the resources of his many-sided art. The delicate 
spirit of comedy still animates the inimitable assumption; dis- 
coverable in play of features, inflection of voice, and happy employ- 
ment of gesture, and in the grasp of broad outline and the fine 
filtering of minute details. Though Mr. James is as sententious as 
ever, or imperturbable, or unctuous, or scathingly shy or genuinely 
pathetic—as the mood demands—the delightful spontaneity of his 
acting is as clear and strong as though his Perkyn were in the first 
month of his existence. An impersonation of so many merits must 
ever command the attention and applause of the intelligent playgoer, 
and the marked cordiality of Mr. James’s reception on Saturday came, 
therefore, with no sense of surprise. A miser of applause could not 
grudge a single hand from the generous number that welcomed and 
then accompanied Mr. James throughout. But surely every actor 
—though he be a popular comedian, and can thus do so many things 
not permitted of ordinary mortals—should sufficiently respect his art 
to hesitate before destroying the dramatic illusion by taking a call in 
the middle of a scene. Yet Mr. James was ill-advised enough to do 
this on Saturday. The present company at the Criterion are, col- 
lectively, none too strong to do adequate justice to the piece. A 
bright incident in the first evening’s performance was the Charles 
Middlewick of Mr. Sydney Brough—a well-finished, boyishly frank, 
and highly natural piece of work, which was a welcome tribute to this 
earnest young actor’s progress. There was just a touch of effeminacy 
here. and there that struck a jarring note, and once or twice Mr. 
Brough made a too hurried beginning to his speeches; but these 
were only slight flaws upon an an excellent surface. Mr. George 
Giddens presented Talbot upon rather original lines, giving, however, 
aclever and consistent portrayal ; and Mr. Brandon Thomas lent 
distinction to Sir Geoffrey, though there were several points of failure 
in his conception and rendering of the character. Miss Rose Saker 
excellently suggested the animation with which the dowerless Mary 
Melrose casts herself into the marriage market ; Miss May Scarlett, 
though lacking in ingenuous charm, was fairly capable as Violet, and 
Mrs. C. Phelps gave the comeliness of a matronly presence, and the 
further graces of a good style, to her sketch of Clarissa Champneys. 
Miss E. Vining was the Belinda, an amusing one, but not a Cicely 
Richards. 


Mrs. Cora Urquhart Brown-Potter, the subject of our first portrait, 
is an American lady, born in New Orleans, who from her earliest 
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childhood has exhibited a natural talent for recitation. Asis often 
the case, this grew into a love for theatricals, Her striking appear- 
ance, lady-like manner, and undoubted capabilities, as well as the 
power she possesses of exhibiting emotion and tenderness, soon 
placed her in the first rank of amateur actresses. Mrs. Brown-Potter 
played the lead in such piecesas “The Romance of a Poor Young 
Man,” “ The Russian Honeymoon,” &c., representations of which 
were given for charitable purposes at the Madison Square Theatre, 
New York, and elsewhere, and was first brought prominently before 
the public by her recital of ‘‘ Ostler Joe,” a poem on the tendencies 
of which there was considerable controversy in the American Press. 
On March 30, of this year, Mrs. Brown-Potter made her début on the 
English stage at the Haymarket Theatre, in Wilkie Collins’ play, 
‘Man and Wife,” in the difficult character of Anne Sylvester, and 
showed decided promise that by study and perseverance she would 
become a genuine acquisition to the drama. That this promise is 
likely to he fulfilled was shown by the improvement in her acting on 
June 25, 1887, at the Gaiety Theatre, when she filled the réle of 
Faustine de Bressier, in “Civil War,’’ Herman Merivale’s adapta- 
tion of Delpit’s ‘‘Mdlle. de Bressier,” in which she gained very 
favourable press notices. Mrs. Brown-Potter’s latest assumption is 
that of Inez, in Ross Neil’s romantic play, ‘‘ Loyal Love,” a part in 
which she is universally admitted to have shown some of the highest 
qualifications for a brilliant career. 


‘ 





Mr. Rutland Barrington’s dramatic career dates back to the year 
1873, when he appeared in “ Clancarty,’’ under the management of 
Mr, Henry Neville, and subsequently in “ The Two Orphans,” “ Ticket- 
of-Leave-Man,” ‘‘ Spendthrift,” and several smaller pieces. For two 
years, from 1875, he assisted Mrs. Howard Paul in her entertainment, 
and profited much by the various characters he had to assume, which 
afforded him a wide range, and in the development of which he was 
so much aided by Mrs. Paul, to whom he considers he is indebted for 
his after successes. Since 1877 Mr. Barrington has been a member 
of Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s company, and has taken part in Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s ‘ Sorcerer,’’ ‘‘ Pinafore,” ‘‘ Pirates of Penzance,” and 
‘- Patience,’ and hasplayed both the Counsel andthe Learned Judge 
in * Trial by Jury.” He was specially praised by M. Got, of the 
Comédie Frangaise, 1n his letter to the * Times,” for his assumption of 
Mr. Pennyfather. At the Savoy Theatre Mr. Barrington has made his 
mark as Lord Mount Ararat, in “ Iolanthe,’’ King Hildebrand, in 
‘*¢ Princess Ida,” Pooh-Bah, in the “‘ Mikado,” and is now gaining fresh 
laurels there by his remarkably clever impersonation of Sir Despard 
Murgatroyd, in “ Ruddigore.”’ 


I was glad to hear that, on the 14th of last month, Mr. Chippendale, 
who retired from the Stage some years ago, after being for 61 years 
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the servant and favourite of the play-going public, was able to be 
present at a little supper party, which he and Mrs. Chippendale gave 
at their quaint old house at Camberwell. The occasion was the anni- 
versary of his 86th birthday, to congratulate him on the return of 
which several friends had called during the afternoon, some of whom 
remained to join in the little festivity that was held later. During the 
entire day the veteran actor was in the best possible spirits, and 
though his health is feeble, and his mind a little impaired, Mr. 
Chippendale recognized all his old friends, and was full of reminis- 
cences of his past days—quoted from many of his favourite parts, and 
returned thanks when his health was enthusiastically drunk, in a speech 
that was pithy, but marked by that geniality and polish that always 
distinguished him. 


The eighth issue of “‘ Dramatic Notes” has reached me, and may 
certainly be regarded as the best of the series, and invaluable as a 
book of reference on any English plays of note during the past year. 
Mr. Austin Brereton, whose contributions have so often enriched the 
pages of this magazine, has compiled “‘ Dramatic Notes ” carefully. 
His criticisms on the plays noticed are temperate and scholarly, and, 
to add to the value of the work, it is embellished by some artistic 
drawings from the pencil of Mr. E. Morant Cox, who will illustrate 
the seriesin future, The full cast of each piece is given, and a copious 
index renders the information contained in the volume easily available. 


Signor Campotosto has given us some excellent likenesses of some 
of our most beautiful actresses, notably of Miss Fortescue. It will 
not, perhaps, be out of place if attention is drawn to a very charming 
portrait lately executed by him of Her Majesty the Queen. The 
resemblance is perfect, an? the work of artistic excellence. The 
subject is very poetically treated, the centre figure being surrounded 
by little angels, who typify the past, present, and future of a long and 
prosperous reign, as a record of which it is worthy to be hung in 
any public building. Her Majesty commanded that the painting 
should be sent to Windsor for her inspection, and expressed her 
approval of the work, as did H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, and 
other members of the Royal Family. This clever artist also has a 
feeling little sketch to illustrate “‘ Memories ” in the excellent Holiday 
Belgravia Number. Whilst on the subject of portraits, there is a very 
beautiful photograph enlarged to life size of Miss Mary Anderson as 
Galatea, by Van der Weyde, now on view at the American Exhibition, 
which will well repay a visit. 


On the roth September Miss Mary Anderson will commence her 
season at the Lyceum Theatre, with the production of “ A Winter's 
Tale,” in which she will double the parts of Hermione and Perdita, as she 
did with success during her late provincial tour. The scenery is to 
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be of the most extensive and elaborate character, and worthyto be put 
on the same stage that has’ witnessed such artistic triumphs. It will 
be the work of such artists as Messrs. Telbin, Hawes Craven, Walter 
Hann, and William Perkins ; the appointments and dresses are to be 
of the most costly and lavish description, regulated by the most per- 
fect taste. Mr. Charles J. Abud, whohas so long been associated with 
Miss Anderson’s triumphs, both in London and America, will this 
season carry out both the stage and business arrangements. The 
caste to support Miss Anderson will be as follows: Leontes, Mr. 
Forbes Robertson; Mamillius, Miss Mabel Hoare; Camillo, Mr. J. 
Maclean; Antigonus, Mr. G. Warder; Cleomenes, Mr. A. Lewis; 
Polixenes, Mr. Macklin; Florizel, Mr. Fuller Mellish ; an old shep- 
herd, Mr. W. H. Stephens; Autolycus, Mr. Charles Colette ; Paulina, 
Miss Sophia Eyre: Emilia, Miss H. Deare; Mopsa, Miss Tilbury; 
Dorcas, Miss M. Ayrton. 


In the “ Revue D’Art Dramatique”’ of August, M. F. Lefranc has 
an article, ‘‘ Le Théatre et les Jeunes Auteurs,” in which he sets forth 
the opportunity now afforded to young authors who will write some- 
thing for the Paris stage that will be worthy to rank with the great 
dramatists of the past. Reviewing the more immediate ones, he points 
out that none have founded a school, as in 1830, when everyone ranged 
himself under the banner of Lamartine, or of Victor Hugo, the 
classical or the romantic following. While regretting that Emile 
Angier is content to rest upon his laurels, and admiring the fecundity 
of brain and fertility of resource of Sardou, he laments that the latter 
has not set himself to produce another ‘‘Patrie,’’ and that Octave 
Feuillet, Pailleron, the Erckmann-Chatrian, Vacqueric, and Becque, 
one and all of whom have made their distinctive mark, give the world 
nothing afresh, but are silent, and even looks upon Dumas’ 
‘‘ Francillon ’’ as but a very superior vaudevil/e. And here M. Lefranc 
chides the young authors of the present day for not stepping boldly 
into the breach and attacking the public with a class of work that 
shall elevate it, that shall rouse it from that lethargy into which it 
has sunk—the running after what is false and meretricious, simply 
because it amuses for the moment. He complains that young authors, 
instead of rising above them, and drawing them after themselves, sink 
to the level of their audience, and that, for the most part, the dramatic 
literature of the present in France is mediocre, because it surroundings 
are mediocre. Everything is sacrificed to outward effect, to a 
surface brilliancy; rather than to be true to nature a writer wil 
represent the passions without any depth that animate the Parisian 
public, and that he will write smartly rather than wittily. While 
admitting that whereas in former times it was for a cultivated few 
who led public opinion, and who cculd appreciate good work, that 
authors wrote, whereas now it is for the unlettered mass, that have to 
be taken into consideration, Mr Lefranc is of opinion that, if the young 
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writer of our day will but devote himself to producing work above the 
common, he will find managers willing to accept his production, 


and that the public will receive it with gratitude, and even with 
enthusiasm. 


That very clever actor Mr. Beerbohm Tree takes the reins at the 
Haymarket early in September, when he will revive the successful] 
play, ‘The Red Lamp,” and, to strengthen his bill, will produce at 
the same time an adaptation, by Walter Besant and W. H. Pollock, 
of the one-act poetical play, “ Gringoire.”” It will be called “The 
Ballad Monger.” Mr. Beerbohm Tree will fill the title ré/, Mr. 
Brookfield play the King, and, I am very pleased to hear, Miss Marion 
Terry the heroine. Though the pit, for architectural reasons, cannot 
be restored, those who usually occupy that part of the house will have 
a “circle” given up to them at pit prices. ‘“ In the Ranks,” George 
R. Sims and Henry Pettitt’s excellent play, has been an immense 
success at the Surrey. Mr. Frank Harvey’s ‘““ The World Against 
Her” was much appreciated at the Grand, and “ Passion’s Slave,” 
by John A. Stevens, appeared to the liking of the Standard Aabitués. 
‘‘ Shadows ofa Great City” has achieved a complete success at the 
Princess’s, which is nightly filled by an audience that becomes enthu- 
siastic over the stirring events that are placed before them during the 
evening. “Held by the Enemy,” that preceded it there, has, if 
possible, benefited by its transfer to the Vaudeville, which is crowded 
every evening. As the success is likely to continue, Mr. Thomas 
Thorne is going to make a little tour with “ Sophia ” aud several of 
his original company. ‘The Bells of Haslemere” ring merrily at 
the Adelphi, where “‘ House Full” boards are constantly displayed. 


“Dorothy” is as bewitching at ever at the Prince of Wales's, 
though she has been coquetting for over three hundred nights. On 
her tercentenary she presented her admirers with a pretty souvenir, in 
the shape of likenesses of the principal performers. 


‘* Devil Caresfoot ’’ was much appreciated at the Strand during his 
sojourn there, and Miss Achurch confirmed the good opinion formed 
of her powers. Miss Lydia Thompson has decided to become 
the lessee, and revive the former glories of the little house with 


burlesque (its first home, perhaps), with the aid of Miss Violet 
Cameron. 


A visit to‘‘ The Doctor,” at the Globe, will cure all ills, if “laughter 
be the best remedy for sickness,” and, unlike some medical prac- 
titioners, this female physician suits her fees to the pockets of her 
patients. The pretty little Court Theatre is closed, but ‘‘ Dandy 
Dick,” who so lately tempted the Very Rev. Augustin Jedd into 
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such malpractices, will shortly renew his temptations at Toole’s 


Theatre, which will reopen its doors to Mr. John Clayton and his 
clever company. 





Mrs. Bernard Beere was obliged to withdraw “ As In a Looking- 
Glass” when it was drawing full houses at the Opera Comique. Her 
last night was a perfect ovation to her, and the highly-talented actress 
was presented with an infinity of beautiful flowers, all of which she 
sent, with thoughtful kindness, to cheer the hearts of the sick and 
weary in the hospitals. The theatre (Opera Comique) will, in a few 
days, be re-opened by Mr. John A. Stevens, with an original and 


powerful society play, “A Secret Foe,” and a strong English 
company. 


At the Savoy, the wicked Baronet, in “ Ruddigore,”’ still pursues his 
evil courses, and, strange to say, meets with approbation for his 
nefarious proceedings. The St. James’s is closed for {the present. 
The Avenue is occupied by some equine wonders, who are designated 
as ‘‘ Equirationals,”’ and of which I shall have something to say next 
month. The Olympic, at the time I write this, was to open on the 
29th August, with Messrs. Carton and Cecil Raleigh’s play, “‘ The 
Pointsman,” of which report speaks highly, and in which Mr. E. S- 
Willard, Miss Maud Milton, Miss Agnes Hewitt, and Mr. Grahame 
play principal parts. 


Drury Lane Theatre re-opens on Saturday, September 3rd, with 
the farcical comedy entitled “ Pleasure,” of which Mr. Paul Meritt 
and Mr. Augustus Harris are the authors. I am givento understand 
that the play will be full of interest, without any strong sensational 
effects in the shape of murder or bloodspilling, but that a grand 
situation will be produced by the representation of an earthquake, 
the realisation of which, I believe, will be very naturally con- 
veyed, Miss Alma Murray will again appear as the heroine, Miss 
Fanny Brough is suited with the part of an American girl. Mr. 
Harry Nicholls is excellently fitted, and Mr. W. Gardiner, aud Mr. 
Percy Lyndal are included in the cast. While on the subject of 
Drury Lane, I may mention that having noticed an article in a 
journal that has already. suffered for its unguarded statements, in 
which Drury Lane headed the list of theatres that would be unsafe 
in case of any panic arising, I determined to ascertain what were 
really the means of ready exit, and this is the result of my investi- 
gations. I found that the theatre possesses altogether seventeen 
exits opening immediately on to the street, eleven of which exits are 
available from the auditorium and six from the stage. With regard 
to the stalls, instead of the occupants being obliged to go down 
some Ig steps, along a tunnel, and up some other 19 steps; in less 
than ten paces from the stalls-on the o.p. side there are two wide 
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exits into Russell Street, and on the prompt side 13 paces lead to 
a wide door opening into Vinegar Yard alongside the theatre. Then 
as to the dress circle, the writer of the article has clearly forgotten 
that besides the two large doors in separate passages on either 
side which would rapidly discharge the occupants of the circle and 
boxes without their entering the vestibule at all—instead of there 
being only one exit from the dress circle there are actually six. 
For the pit there are four exits. As to the doors being narrow, they 
are large and broad in almost all cases, and are invariably capable 
of being opened by merely turning a handle when the performance is 
going on. As to the barriers, they are so constructed as only to 
prevent the rush of those entering the theatre, the slightest push 
throws them back for those wishing to leave it. As to the bannisters, 
they are made of wood, but of wood so hard and so thick that I 
should not like to have to wait for my dinner, if I were hungry, until 
I could set one alight. Then again the auditorium of the theatre is 
isolated from any other buildings, and on every side opens at once 
into thoroughfares. I only wish that all the theatres in London 
were as safe as Drury Lane. 


Mr. Austin Brereton commences his tour with ‘The Red Lamp” 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Birmingham, on the 5th September, 
with the following cast:—Paul Demetrius, Mr. Charles Fabert; 
Allen Villiers, Mr. Henry Dana; Ivan Zazzulic, Mr. Edward 
Lennex; General Morakoff, Mr. H. Murray-Innes; Kertch, Mr. 
Esnest Cosham; Prince Alexis Valerian, Mr. Eille Norwood; Olga 
Morakoff Miss Le Bert; Felise, Miss Mary Jocelyn ; and Princess 
Claudia Morakoff, Mrs. Austin Brereton. Mr. Frank Emery will be 
Mr. Brereton’s stage-manager, and the tour is at present arranged to 
extend over some sixteen weeks. 


In New York things dramatic are again beginning to make a move, 
some seven or eight theatres having re-opened their doors about the 
middle of August. At Niblo’s Garden “ Lagardere,” a version of the 
‘¢ Dukes’s Motto,” was produced, with ballets and grand spectacular 
effects by the Kiralfy brothers, who have had all the scenery painted 
in Italy ; the Lyceum with “‘ The Highest Bidder,” and E. H. Sothern 
as Jack Hammerton, the character in which he has gained much 
kudos. Mrs. Langtry is to open at the Fifth Avenue with a new play 
(not yet named) by Charles Coghlan on Septemberi1g. The “ Jersey 
Lily” has given up, at least for the present, the idea of reviving 
“« Antony and Cleopatra,” the stage of her theatre was found to be un- 
suited for it, and it would have cost nearly £5,000 to mount properly. 


An adaptation of Rider Haggard’s “‘ She” has created quite a furore 
in San Francisco. 
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Since the close of his season at the Lyceum, Mr. Henry Irving has 
been enjoying a holiday in Scotland. On August the 22nd, with Miss 
Ellen Terry and the rest of his company, he commenced his tour at the 
Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, where they were to remain two weeks. 
After that the following are the dates of the towns :—Royalty Theatre, 
Glasgow, from September 5, two weeks ; Theatre Royal, Manchester, 
from September 19, two weeks ; Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, from 
October 3, two weeks; Star Theatre, New York, N.Y., from -Nov. 7, 
five weeks ; Chestnut Street Opera House, Philadelphia, Pa., from 
December 13, two weeks; M’Vicker’s Theatre, Chicago, IIl., from 
December 26, four weeks; Boston Theatre, Boston, Mass., from 
January 23, 1888, four weeks ; Star Theatre, New York, N.Y., from 
February 20, five weeks. I wish him and all every success, health, 
and happiness during their absence from us, and shall be glad to 
welcome them again among us next April, when Mr. Irving purposes 
to open at his own theatre. 





New plays produced, and important revivals, in London and the 
Provinces, from July 20, 1887, to August 18, 1887 :—- 
(Revivals are marked thus.*) 


LonpDoON : 
July 25* “The Colonel,” comedy in three acts, by Mr. F. C. Burnand. 
Comedy. 
» 27* ‘‘Adrienne Lecouvreur,’’ play in five acts, by MM. Scribe and 
Legouyé. French Plays—Lyceum. 
“a 27* ‘ Fédora,” play in four acts, by M. Victorien Sardou. French 
Plays—Lyceum. 
- 28 ‘The Bells of Haslemere,” new and original drama in four acts. 
by Henry Pettitt and Sydney Grundy. Adelphi. 
““Phédre,” tragedy by Racine (Act II.) French Plays— 
Lyceum. 
d 30* ‘* Jéan-Marie,” play in one act, by M. André Theuriet. French 
Plays--Lyceum. 
“ 30* ‘*La Dame aux Camelias, by M. Alexandre Dumas, fils. 
(Acts IV. and V.) French Plays—Lyceum. 
August 1* ‘ Passion’s Slave,” drama in four acts, by John A. Stevens, 
Strand. 
eS 6* ‘* Devil Caresfoot,’’ play in four acts, adapted from Rider 
Haggard’s novel, ‘‘ lawn,” first produced at Vaudeville 
matinée, July 12. Standard. 


‘i 11 ‘* The Quack,”’ farcical comedy in three acts, adaptation from 
“Von Moser,” by Louis Honig. Royalty. 
“ 13 “Loyal Love,” romantic play in four acts, by Ross Neil. 
Gaiety. 
= 18 “The Royal Mail,” drama in four acts and prologue, by author 


of “ A Dark Secret.” Standard. 


PROVINCES : 
July 25 “The Mark of Cain,” new and original melodrama in five 
acts, by Fred, Jarman. New Prince of Wales’s, Greenwich. 
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| “The Queen of Connaught,” revised version ‘by R. Buchanan. 


‘Prince of Wales’s, Salford. 


o 


- “ Lucky Star,” new and original drame, by George Comer. 


‘Theate Royal, Darlington. 

“The Fugitive,” new and original drama by: Tom Craven: 
“Alhambra Theatre, Barrow-in-Furness. 

“The Game of Life,” new and original melodrama in five 
acts and five tableaux, by W. Howell- keg Royal Court 
’ Theatre, Liverpool. 

“ Pepita,” new and original comic opera in three acts, composed 
by Charles Lecocq, the libretto adapted from the French of 


MM. Duru and Chivot, by “ Mostyn Tedde.” New. Prince of 
Wales’s, Greenwich. 


PARIS : 


There have been no fresh productions of importance during the past month, 
and the revivals have been such as not to require notice. , 


Ege 


A Woman’s Song! 


She took her song to beauty’s side, 
Where riches are, and pomp, and pride. 
There in the world, amidst the crowd 
She found out hearts by sorrow bow’d. 
Then midst a dream of lights and dress 
She saw the pain of loneliness. 

Her voice’s magic held a tear, 

She made the weary ones draw near ; 
And all the passions of the throng 
Were melted into peace by song! 


She took her song along the street, 
And hushed the beat of passing feet ; 
And tired toilers stopped to fill 
Their hearts with music at her will. 
She sang of rest to weary feet, 

Of sea-moan, and of meadow-sweet ; 
Her voice’s pleading stilled the stir, 
And little children wept with her, 

So all their hate, and grief, and pain 
She softened into love again. 


She took her song to those who rest 

Safe in the clasp of nature’s breast, 

Amidst the graves, along the shore, 

Wash’d with salt tears of nevermore ! 

And then she sang, How Long! How Long! 
Before we hear that perfect song, 

That angel hymn! That mystic strain, 

When those who lov’d shall love again, 

When life’s long trouble shall be blest 

With music of Eternal Rest ! Cc. S. 
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MISS JANET 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR ‘' THE THEATRE” BY BARRAUD, 
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**T will chide no breather inthis world, but myself : 
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